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Terms. 


coyies to one address, $1.80; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countresinthe Universal Postal Union. 18 cents 
per yeur extra for postage. Toll countries out of 
the U. P U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until! or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription hus expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice. 75 cents each, providing that 


the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, | 


nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, | 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secure 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 3 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; brt at least | 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order 
Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks | 
before the date is changed. If the label is not | 
changed in six weeks write us, but don't write be- 


fore that time 
How to Send Money. 


You can send money at 


our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or | 
bank check ordraft, and where none of these means | 


are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you 

Our Responsibility. Although we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for losses that may occur in 
deal with our advertisers, we take every precau- 
tion to admit only responsible men in our col 
umns 


Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 
per single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
issue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 

RATES. 

1to 2 insertions, per line 

8to 5 - ei Par ig & 

6 to 11 ss “ oe 

12 to 17 ‘id iz <2 

18 to 23 " =f i 

2% insertions ” 5 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, lc per line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 65 lines space, 5c per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean 7, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is “displayed"’ may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 


| The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
| The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 


| Progressive Bee-Keeper, 





BEE CULTURE. 
CiIVBSING Tits. 


We will send GLEANINGS with 

($1.00) $1 

(1.00) 
AO) 


. yt 


American Bee-Keeper, 

The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 
American Apiculturist, 75) 
50 
The British Bee Journal. HU) 


All of the above journals, 


| American Agriculturist, 
$1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three | 
years, $2.50; five years, 83.75, in advance; or two | 
three copies, $2.50; | 


American Gardening, 
Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New- Yorker, 
Farm Journal, 
Scientific American, 


| Ohio Farmer, 


Country Gentleman, 

U.S. Official Posial Guide, 
Sunday-Schooi Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, 
Fanciers’ Monthly, 
Illustrated Home Journal, 
Orchard and Garden, 


| Above Rates include all Postage in U. S.and Canada. } 

Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
lia and adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
scriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 





Adulterated Extracted Honey 


is never liubeled with the name and ad- 
BEE-KEEPER, If labeled at 
all it the of PACK- 


ING OR MIXING-HOUSE. Com? honey can 


dress of a 


bears name some 


not be successfully counterfeited 


adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


neatly printed, and bearing 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
goes far to prove that HONEY IS 
HONEST as the name of the bee-keeper 
himself. Our facilities for doing all 
kinds of honey-label work in or 
more colors are the best, and we can 
do it cheap. Send for our special label 
catalogue of samples, free on applica- 
tion. 


Circulars # Catalogues 
for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties Hav- 
ing, a8 we do, the best of printing facili 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and sam- 
ples, free on application. 


A.I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 


or 


Pure 


the name 


so 


one 
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BEE CULTURE. 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 80c 


443 


IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
In June, $1.00 each. Mismated 
queens, 40 cents. 


J.C. WHEELER PLANO, ILL. 





Yellow, Extra, Excellent 


Italian Queens f—* Tested, $1.50 J"@ Two-frame 

for sale in June fy Untested, $1 Nucleus with 

at ChenangoJf Order early Queen, $2.00. 

Valley Apiary ™Send for list Don’t pass by 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
%tfdb  ——_—s«éPlease mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, Davtad,o Otherwise 


Write for free « 2. W.H. PUTNAM, 





4 BANDED ITALIAN BEES, Tested, $1.00; 
$1.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


8-13db River Fails, Pierce Co., Wis. 
ln responding to this adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS 
Untested, 60c; Selected tested, $1.25; 
frame nucleus, tested queen, $2.00; untested, 
12db STEWART BIROS., Sparta, Tenn. 


QUEENS. 


One untested, $1.00; six, $5.50; 
tested, $1.50; six, $8.00: twelve, $15.00; selected for 
breeding early, each, $2.50; one year old tested, in 
June only, $1.25; six, $7.00; twelve, $13 00. Two-year- 
old queens, each, 59ce. Descriptive catalogue 
free on application. 


s13db A, E. MANUM, Bristol, Vt. 


erin aospbtnenes to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





| DO NOT ADVERTISE 


a specialty, but every aor found in APIARY. 
wax wanted. Cc. E. LUKENS, 
6-id 19 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


erin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


« By Mail for $1.00. 

A center rivet holds 5 spring-steel 
, cross-bars like a globe to support the 
‘ bobinet Veil. These button to a neat 

« brass neck-band, holding it firmly. 
Itis easily put together; notrouble 
* to puton, or take off. An absolute 
= protection against any insect that 
flies. Will go over — ordinary 
sized hat; can be worn in bed with- 
out discomfort; fits an head; does not obstruct the 
vision; — com pact y,and. can be carried in the 
ket: in short, itis invaluable to any one whom 

ies bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Extra Nets, 50 Cents Each. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill]: 


Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 


Weare prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- | 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly | 


furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterleng. Illinois. 
1) mention GLEANINGS 


wrt en 


rin responding To thas me 





Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer 


and Dealer in BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 
W.E. SMITH, 
Successor to Smith & Smith, 


KenTON, Haroin Co., Ono. 
In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


Send for catalogue. 
5tfdb 





| 6-15db 


one 2- | 


twelve, $10.00; one | 


mailed | 


— | That will just ‘“roll’’ 
| Strain of Italians, the resuit of 13 years’ careful 
| breeding. 

Bees- | 
| warranted pF coon $3.00. 


| 11-124 


| All supplies equally 
| from New York city. 


| by mail, per doz., $2.25. 
| esca we. 
| cata 


ELL you what, Jones, Levering 
Bros. sell the best goods and at 
the lowest price of any one I’ve 
struck yet. The largest and best 
4 cauipped 


Bee - Hive Factory 


in the West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spacing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free Illustrated Price List, and 
save money. Supply Dealers, send 
for their Wholesale List. Address 


LEVERING BROS., 


Wiocta, Cass Co., Iowa. 
Please mention this paper. 


'BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN | 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


(27 ln re spundiog ty cals adverliceiwent Miemtion a _— 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


in the honey, try Moore’s 





Price 7 in June: 


Warranted queens, $1.00 
3 for #2. Strong 


3-frame nucleus, with 
Safe arrival and satisfac- 
Those who have never dealt with 


each; 


tion guaranteed. 


' me I refer to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, 


during past 12 years, 582 queens. Circulars free. 
J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co., Ky. 
Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 

in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


‘Sections fe Pseiia Mest 


3rood foundation 45 cts. per lb 
low. Goods shipped direct 
1-18dt. 
. J. STRINCHAM, 
92 Barclay St., N.Y. 


( ?"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Hastings’ Lightning Bee-Escape. 





Send for sample of Hastings’ * Lightning” 
Escape, 


é 3 Bee 
and you will be convinced that it is the 


| best and most practical escape yet produced. It 
| will clear the supers in a short space of time (2 to 4 
| hours), and it is impossible for the bees to clog the 
| passage, as they can not return. 


Each escape guar- 
by mail, each, $0.20; 
Full directions with each 
Electrotypes furnished free for dealers’ 
ogues. Write for discount. 7-12db 
M. E. HASTINGS, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper 


‘Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 


Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 


anteed as represented. Price, 


| eggs for sitting, A 00 per 13. 


j-16db MRS. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Carolina Bee-keepers’ Association will meet at the 
Court-house in Charlotte, N.C., July 21. A. L. BEACH, Sec. 
Steel Creek. N.C. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


We have just been advised of the shipment of 
another importation of queens, which are now 
on the way, and we expect them to be here now 
within two or three days, or, perhaps, by the 
time this journal reaches its readers. These queens 
are all young and select. The price, during June, 
will be #6.00; next month, $5.00 for the best. For 
the second grade, if there are any, $5.00 and $4.00 
respectively. 








MASON JARS ADVANCING. 


We can not receive any more orders for Mason 
jars at the prices in last number of GLEANINGS, as 
the market is active and prices advancing. For the 
next two weeks we venture to quote the following 

rices; but we can not guarantee these prices: 

-pint Mason jars, per box of 8 doz., $6.00; Il-quart 
Mason jars, per box of 8 doz., $6.40; 2-quart Mason 
jars, per box of 6 doz., $6.25; f. o. b. Pittsburg, Pa. 


LAWN-MOWERS. 


Now is the time for trimming the lawns and bee- 
yards to make them neat and attractive. You can 
not do this successfully without a good lawn-mower. 
We are prepared to supply you with one of the best 
mowers on the market at prices lower than former 
years. We sell the Globe in five sizes, as follows: 
10 in., $4.65; 12 in., $5.00; 14 in., $5.35; 16 in., $5.65; 18 
in., $6.00. We have also the Young America, a sin- 
gle driver. in two sizes, as follows: 10 in., only $3.50; 
12 in., $4.20. In lots of 2 ata time, 3 per cent off; 3 
together, 5 per cent off; 5or more in one order, 10 
per cent off. The quantity may be made up of as- 
sorted sizes, and both kinds if desired. 


BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 

The long-continued wet weather has had a very 
depressing effect on bee-keepers in all the regions 
affected. Reports of many losses of bees have been 
received, chiefiy from spring dwindling; and many 
of those remaining are in poor condition for a 
honey-tlow, of which we havea pretty good pros- 
pect if the present fair weather continues. Owing 
to the many losses, and gloomy outlook, the trade 
in supplies has fallen off very materially: and 
whereas, two years ago we were running night and 
day trying to get orders filled, we now have time on 
our hands, and can serve you the same day your or- 
der comes. If you getin a pinch, and want some- 
thing in a hurry, don’t be deterred from ordering 
because you think there is a possibility of delay in 
filling your order now; but remember, we are only 
waiting an opportunity to serve you. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT ADVANCED. 
~ Our stock of nearly 200 bushels of Japanese buck- 
wheat was gone by the 10th; and to meet the de- 
mand we have been obliged to order over 100 bushels 
already from New York, ata cost of $1.00 per bushel 
there, and 20c each extra for bags. Of course, we 
can not afford to pay this price and sell it at the 
price quoted in our catalogue. Since June 10th 
we have been charging on all orders the following 
price, which barely covers cost: 1 peck, 40c; % 





BEE CULTURE. 


bushel, 75c: 1 bushel, $1.25; 2 bushels, #2.40; 10 
bushels, $11.50. If any of our readers have any 
Japanese buckwheat seed for sale, or know of any 
in their vicinity that they can guarantee to be good 
seed, true to name, write at once when you see this, 
stating the number of bushels (50 Ibs. to the bushel), 
and send us a sample in the same mail. The chances 
are that we can give you orders for it by return 
mail. If the q' ality is not equal to that we get 
from New York, of course we could not pay the 
same price. If you wish to set a price you will take, 
name it in your letter to us, advising us of the 
amount you havetosell. There is at least a month 
ee when the seed can besown and mature ripe seed 
fore frost; and, owing to the late planting time 
for other crops, there will bea aoek demand for 
buckwheat. ; 


JUNE 15. 


NEW HONEY-JARS. 


We have added to our 
stock of glass jars for ex- 
tracted honey the one 
shown adjoining. It is 
straight up and down, with 
a tin screw top, with open- 
ingin the top nearly the 
full size of jar, making it 
easy to take out candied 
honey. The top edge is 
ground so that they can be 

ed with a rubber band 
if desired. There are six 
sizes made, but we keep 
only two—No. 200, holding 
1lb. of honey, as shown, 
and No. 500, same diameter, 
twice as long, holding 2 |bs. 
Prices, without rubber 
rings, will be as follows: 
No. 200, holding 1-lb., 7% 
each; 60c for 10; $7.00 per 
bbl. of 12 doz. No. 5(0, holding 2 lbs., 12c each; $1.00 
for 10; $6.50 per bbl. of 7 doz. 

There are two sizes smaller, and two between, 
which we can furnish direct from Pittsburg at pro- 
portionate prices if any desire them. Either of 
above sizes can be furnished from here, or in bar- 
rel lots from Pittsburg. 








SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


During the past few months we have bought up 
several outfits of machinery for making bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies; and if any of our readers or their 
friends contemplate putting in machinery we are 
prepared to fit you out from cellar to garret with 
everything you need in engines, boilers, machinery, 
shafting, pulleys, hangers, belting, saws, etc. The 
following isa partial list of the second-hand ma- 
chinery we have tosell. If you desire further par- 
ticulars we shall be pleased to hear from you. 

One 20-H. P. Fishkill horizontal engine, rebuilt, 
and as good as new; would cost new, $400; will sell 
for $200. 

One 5-H. P. horizontal engine and boiler, with en- 
gine mounted on boiler, in good running order. 
Price #150. 

One 24-inch two-roll Fay sandpaper machine, near- 
ly new. Price, new, $450; will sell for $175. 

One 9-inch cigar-box planer, nearly new; has been 
used very little. Price. new, $65; will sell for $40. 

One V-groove section machine, nearly new. This 
is our make, old style, with screw-feed; sold some 
years ago for $75; will sell now for #40. 

One cutter-head, with table complete, for cutting 
entrances to sections. Old style, but nearly new, 
and in good repair. Price, new, $25.00; will sell for 
$15.00. 

One iron-frame hand-jointer; well worth $25; will 
sell for $15. 

One double-head tenoning-machine, especially ar- 
ranged for making the combined rabbet and miter 
joint of the Simplicity hive, but can be used for 
making sash and window-screen frames, etc. We 
could not build such a machine, and sell it for less 
than $150; we will sell this for $60. 

One iron-planer, 16x36-inch bed, automatic revers 
ing device to run back and forth. It cost us, second- 
hand, several years ago, $150; is about as good now 
as then, but we had to have a larger size. We offer 
this for $50. 

Two extra large saw-tables for general use, to cut 
off or rip, with counter-shaft attached to frame; 
worth new, $50 each; will sell for $20 each. 
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Two four-piece section-machines, as good as new. | 
They cost new, $85 each; we will sell them for $30 | 
each. 
cr Also a large lot of shafting, pulleys, hangers, 
belting, and saws, too numerous to mention here. 








MURDER YOURSELF 


No longer, but try some of these traps. 
One of either kind, as illustrated in GLEANINGS, 


WE UNE, on ininx cg navios 04800405054) Fo vnder ee 60 | 
One of each kind, by mall. ......00.cc.cccssccess 1 00 
One-half dozen, either kind, by express........ 2% 
One dozen, either kind, by express _......++. 5 00 | 

Money-order office, Middleburgh, N. Y. Refer- | 


ence, Middleburgh National Bank. 


W. DIBBLE, 
MiDDLEBURGH, SCHO. Co.,N.Y. 


In resnonding te Cis aa Corticennent: tem thor! Gel BANNING 


‘ 







Bingham’s Perfect Safety 
SMOKER. 


| | Pat. 1878; Re-issued 1882. Pat. 1892 


== Nomore soiled sections, burned 
fingers, or burned Apiary. Any 
large advertiser of Bingham Smo- 
kers will send youa Perfect Doc- 
tor, Perfect Conqueror, or Perfect 
Large Smoker, if — will send to 
him 25 cts. more than the regular 
mail price, and ask for either of 
the three sizes mentioned. 


Bingham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich. 


ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
HAYES? IMPROVED 


FOUNDATION FASTENER. 


FASTENS Full Sheets or Starters.—Instruc- | 
tions sent out with every machine. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Price, without lamp, $1.7535 with lamp, 
2.00. Manufactured by permission. See illustra- 

tion in GLEANINGS for April Ist, 1891, page 268. 

12d E J. WEAKLY, Washington. Kan. 
(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


2 PURE TESTED Young Italian 
each; $9.00 per doz. A 
12d 


WANT TO BUY Mire imenszive prices, 12d 


J. B. MurRAY, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 





ueens, 80c | 
A. B. MAN, 
Wallaceburg, Ark. 


5 CTS will get asample cage of my 5-banded | 
¢ bees; 1 untested 3-banded, 6Jc; six for 
$3.00; 1 5-banded, 75c; six for $4.25. Full colonies, 
nuclei, and supplies cheap; catalogue free. 
12tfdb CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, Ill. | 
Please mention this paper. 


STANDS OF ITALIAN BEES for sale, | 
pressed on. 


in new L. hives, on wired frames, foundation | 

Queens of 1891; some are Doolittle’s | 

strain. Bees are very strong. Price $5 00; bees must | 
be sold, Address, APIARIST, 


12d Browntown, Green Co., Wis. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either *‘comb”’ or “extracted ’’ 
before the word “honey,” for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 2}4¢x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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| white, l-lb. comb, 10@12; No. 2, k@10; No. 1 amber, 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


Sr. Louts.—Honey.—At present there is not any 
demand for honey to speak of. Choice white-clover. 
nominal, 15; good, 12%@13; buckwheat and wild 
flower, 10@11; dark and broken, 5@6; extracted, 
white-clover, 54@6%; southern, 4%@5X. Beeswaz, 
prime, 26. W. B. WEstcort, 

June 10. St. Louis, Mo. 








MINNEAPOLIS.—Honey.—Market is quite active. 
Fancy white selling at 16@17; dark honey 13@14. 
Strained honey slow at 7. J. A. SHEA & Co., 

Junell. 14&16 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS City.— Honey.— We quote: 1-lb., No. 1 


8@10. Extracted, white. 64@7; amber, 5@6. Comb 


| honey will have to sell faster to get out of the way 


Beeswax, 22@25. 
CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


of the new crop. 
June 10. 


New York. — Honey. — Comb - honey market is 
about at a standstill, little or no demand. There is 
a small demand for extracted, selling at 65@75 per 
gal. for Southern; 6%@7 for clover and basswood; 
buckwheat, 5@5%. Beeswax, Southern is coming in 
now, making the market a little easier, quoting 


| 25@27, with a small advance for extra selected. 


June 9. CHAS. ISRAEL & BRO., 


110 Hudson 8t., New York. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—As reported in last issue, we 
closed out all of our stock of comb honey; but some 
other dealers, unable to sell theirs, have turned 
over their remaining stock to us; but it is selling 
very slow, and prices are nominal. Extracted, in 


| moderate demand, at 6@8. Beeswax, more plentiful, 


and price iower, 24@25. 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI.— Honey.— Demand is good for ex- 
tracted honey, and very slow for comb. Extracted 
brings 5@8 on arrival, while prices of comb honey 


June 9. 


|; are nominal at 11@15 for best white in a jobbing 


way. Beeswaz,in fair demand at 25@27 for good to 
choice yellow on arrival. CHAs.F.MvuTH & Son, 
June x. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sr. Lours.—Honey.—No changes to note. Receipts 
light; demand fair. Beeswax, prime, 26. 
June 10. D. G. Tutrr GRo. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—Very little honey to quote. 
No first class. Market will be awaiting new crop. 
Extracted, 7@8. Beeswax, 26@27. 

June 8. M. H. Hunt, 
Bell Branch, Mich. 


CuicaGco.—Honey.—Selling slowly, trade being in 
strawberries and othersmall fruit. There is not any 


| fine comb on the market; it would bring 15@16. 


Extracted, 6@7@8, according to quality. 
Beeswax, 27. R. A. BURNETT, 
June 9. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


PORTLAND.—Honey.—Comb, 1-lb. fancy, 17; 1-Ib. 
choice, 15@16; extracted, white, 7%. Beeswar, none 
here. LEVY, SPIEGL & Co., 

May 28. Portland, Or. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—All the old honey cleared 
up; look for the new crop the first of July. 
June 10. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Honey.—Comb easy, but choice 
stock not plentiful. Extracted in fair demand, 
and rather scarce. Beeswax, quiet but searce. 

June 9. SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston.—Honey.—We quote you our market on 
1-lb. white honey, 13@14. Extracted, 7@s; demand 
very light. Beeswax, none. 

June 9. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 


3oston, Mass. 
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¥ The Bee~ 
. Keepers’ 
Alone, 75 Cts. 
» 
‘ 


For 1892 and’a Fine, Young, Laying 
Italian QUEEN for $1.50. The 
Review: Alone, $1.00. 
For $1.75, the Review, the Queen, and the 50 et. Book, 
** Advanced Bee Culture,’’ wiill be sent. W. Z. Hutehinson, Flint, Mich. 
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The Queen 
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P. S.—If not acquainted with the REVIEw, send ten cents for three late but different issues. 





DR. J. W. CRENSHAW, 
Versailles, - Kentucky, 


Offers for Sale 

Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 

and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 

teed. ng raised only from Imported 
mother. Me yes only from selected 
and tested mothers 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 
$2.00 per M. 7-18db 

@@"In responding to this advertisement mention Gumauen, 

<< |§ OATMAN'S 
——<—<Se> SOLDERING AND REPAIR EIT 
Consists of fire-pot. solder- 
ing-irons, solder, and solder- 
ing-fluid, with tools ¢ ompl’te 
as shown in cut, with direc- 
tions for suldering different 
metals, and how to keep your 
soldering-irons in shape. 
Whole ti 

















Age ee OATMAN 
8- mt Medina. nid. 
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YOUNC QUEENS READY 


to mail to any one, anywhere at any time, in the 
U.S. or Canada. ITALIANS, untested, $1.00; 3, 








t, boxed, 12 Ibs. | 
Shipped on receipt of 8200. | 





$2.75; 6, $5.00; per dozen, $9.00. Tested, reared lust | 


season, $2.00; 3 for $5.00. Two-frame nucleus, with 
any queen, $1.25 extra. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Send for circular of Dovetailed Hives, Smokers, 
Foundation, Dromes, etc. Money - order office, 


Clifton. COLWICK & COLWICK, NORSE, TEX. 


om responding to this advertisement mention Game, | 





Brood Frames. $1.00 Will Buy a Nice 
Golden Italian Queen. Please Write 
for our Circular Before you Buy your Supplies. 
W.H. BRICHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


7-12db Please mention this paper. 





SUPPLIES wotzeace. 


BR i Everything used in the Apiary. 

Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. . ERETCHMER. RED OAZ, 10WA. 


In writing advertisers Please mention this paper 


BEES AND QUEENS. 
They beat them all. Never 

All queens reared from select im- 
Untested, 50c; 12 for $5.00. Tested, 


CARNIOLA 


have dysentery. 
vorted mothers. 


1.00; 12 for $10.00. Select tested, $1.50. Descriptive 
circular free. A. L. L 9 Jordan, Ind. 
8-13db 


CENTS WILL BUY A GOOD 2-STORY | 
50 L. Hive. $1.00 Will Buy 100 LL. | 


e8e IF YOU WANT GOLD. <8 


Send for one of my golden Italian queens, raised 
from the best 5-banded stock, that has been award- 
ed First Premium at the Detroit Exposition 
the last Tested Untested queens, $1.00 each; 
6 for %5.00. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Breeding 
queens, $5.00 each. 

ELMER HUTCHINSON, 
lltfd VassaAR, TUSCOLA Co., MICHIGAN. 
Please mention this paper. 

ge untest- 
d, 75 cts. War- 


UEENS FREE! «:33":""s:: 


Tested, $1.25. One Choice Breeder Given 
Away with each dozen. Five-Banded 
Golden Queens, #1 to $2. Write for low- 
er prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10tfdb 
F. \. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


Please mention this paper. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY 


Will send you either three or five banded Italian 
queens in June, July, and August, 7ic each; $4.20 
for 6, or $8.0) per doz. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
itfdb 





Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 
Please mention this paper. 







BEE SUPPLIES 
andall kinds of 
b Berry - pack- 

ages, boxes 
and baskets. 
We make a spe- 
cialty of one- 


fa 





See “ 
ped © tio, piece sections, 
aor’ “ye and wood sepa- 

~ MADE BY rators. Address 





BERLIN 
ss BOX 


co 
Berlin Heights 
Erie 
Ohio. ” 


Please mention this paper 


76c. Golden Queens by Return Mail.  75c, 


My Golden Italians are good workers, and gentle. 
Queens are carefully bred from best stock. Three 
queens, $2.00; six for $3.50; dozen, $6.00. Safe arriv- 
al and satisfaction guaranteed. Money order office, 
Daytona, Fla. JOHN B. CASE, 
lltfdb Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


DrIwDw You EBEBVER SEE 

One of our 5-banded red-clover queens? 100 lbs. of 

clover honey in poor seasons. Send for descriptive 
circular free. LEININGER BROS., 

jtfdb Ft. Jennings, Ohio. ™ 





Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
be you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 

factory in every way, return them by mail within 90 


superior to all others. 


days after | receipt, and we will refund your money. 


ICES :—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 


tions, 20¢; 


monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


or dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and tes @- 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. Cc. C. MILLER. 








Ou FOR some weather! 

THE TOPS OF HILLS around Marengo are all 
swampy nowadays. 

I ONCE TRIED a quilt covered with tallow. 
The bees gnawed it all the same. 


119 BEE-KEEPERS’ SOCIETIES this side the 
water, as shown by an interesting listin A. B.J. 

A SELF-HIVER has been invented in England 
by J. M. Hooker. It works something like the 
Dibbern. 

I SECOND THE MOTION to have the N. A. A. 
incorporated in Canada. The old incorporation 
can be sandpapered off. 

THE EDITOR SUGGESTS that I buy a pair of 
25-cent specs. Wonder if he thinks I’m a mil- 
lionaire; 10-cent specs are all I can afford. 

DooLiIrTLE says (A. B. J.), “Don’t give a 
newly hived swarm more than 4 or 5 empty 
combs at first,if you want them to work on 
sections.” 

I’m TRYING a pile of Miller feeders off the 
hives. Bees work on them wet days (and that’s 
pretty nearly all the days) when they can’t do 
any thing on fruit bloom. 

THE LAZIEST FEEDING I have ever known 
has been this spring. Feeders that ought to 
have been emptied in 24 hours have stayed on 
the hives for three weeks. 

DON’T FORGET that you can keep the chick- 
ens off the flower-beds by putting around them 
poultry netting only two feet high. Hens can 
fly over it, but they never do. 

For SOME OF Us it will be a comfort to read 
the report of losses of twenty bee-keepers given 
by Benj. E. Rice, in A. B. J. The losses range 
from 25 to 100 per cent, the average being 59. 

AFTER READING Prof. Cook’s words on pages 
404 and 429, all that saved him from having his 
right hand shaken nearly to pieces was that I 
couldn’t reach all the way from here to Michi- 
gan. 

Now Look HERE. A. I. Root must be stopped 
from writing so much about gardening or we'll 
all get the gardening fever and give up keep- 
ing bees. I just ache to get at some of the 
things he tells about. 

EMMA HAS SEEN a number of laying queens 
go through excluders. I asked her whether 
the thorax or the abdomen seemed to hinder 
them most about going through. ‘ Well,” she 
replied, “they kept trying and trying; and 
when they did go through they went so quick 
you couldn’t tell how they did go.” 


DOOLITTLE’S ARTICLE in a late GLEANINGS is 
a very mild plaint compared with the rough- 
shod manner in which Chas. L. Strickland goes 
for “the sponger of bee-knowledge,” in The 
American Homestead. 


I’LL LEAVE It to friend Larrabee to settle 
about queens going through excluders, Ernest. 
What cases I have known about, as soon as the 
thorax passed, the rest went like a streak. 
Laying queens, mind you. 

THE NEW PAPER, National Bee Gazette, St. 
Louis, Mo., like all Missouri bee-journals, is 
beautifully printed with clear type and good 
ae. and shows a good spirit. Might do well 
or the proof-reader to get a new grammar and 
spelling-book. . 

OH! BUT WON’T some of those Canadians just 
go for editor Newman! He’s gone and included 
half a dozen Canadian bee-keepers’ societies in 
a list of those belonging to the-United States. 
Clear proof that he wants to incorporate Can- 
ada into the U.S. on the sly. 


IN THE DISCUSSION as to whether bees make 
or merely gather honey, the advocates for mak- 
ing have astrong argument in the report of 
the government chemist, when, referring to 
nectar, he speaks of *‘ the extent of inversion to 
which it is subjected in passing the organism 
of the bee.” 

It’s WELL ALWAYS to be on good terms with 
the women. The printing-press that has print- 
ed the A. B.J. for 15 years was burned May 13; 
but friend Newman, being on good terms with 
the W. C. T. U., their largest press was at his 
disposal, and “the old reliable” kept up its 
record for being always on time. 

‘*SOME YEARS we have the whitest kind of 
honey from buckwheat,” says S. Nelson, in 
National Bee Gazette. I've seen tolerably light 
honey with a buckwheat flavor, but I always 
supposed # was mixed. The flavor of buck- 
wheat is so strong that a very little will give a 
decided flavor without giving much color. 

A GooD ONE is told in Green’s Fruit-Grower, 
to the effect that a cavity 8 ft. by 74¢ inches in 
an elm was completely filled with honey-combs, 
and had been fastened up for 50 years with no 
chance for entrance or exit. ‘* Empty combs of 
the queen-bee also showed that they had 
swarmed.” Query: Do bees always swarm 
when the queen builds combs ? 

DwINDLERs, Mrs. Axtell reports, had plenty 
of brood in the hives all the time. I’ve some- 
times suspected that the severe drain on the 
bees, of caring for so much brood, was the cause 
of dwindling. Did any one ever know a case of 
dwindling without the bees having more brood 
than they could well cover. Still, dwindling 
might bring about that state of affairs, no mat- 
= how well the brood was covered in the first 
place. 
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‘* THE GOOD FEELING that exists between the 
bee-keepers of Canada and the United States 
can not be broken by a half-dozen * Incorpora- 
tions.’ Next fall, when we all meet at Wash- 
ington, and dang go hands and talking 
over bee-matters, we shall never imagine there 
was such a thing as ‘Incorporation’ or any 
thing else that would tend to sever our friend- 
ship.’ Sosays D. A. Jones. His head is level, 
and his heart as big as ever. 

Pror. Cook laughs at Prof. Wiley for doubt- 
ing the purity of honey which contains more 
than 30 per cent water. Now, I feel like siding 
just the least bit with Prof. Wiley. Have we 
any right to send out raw nectar as honey? 
Ought it to be called honey? Ought it to be 
called honey if it contains 30 = cent water? 
Of course, there was no ground for Prof. Wiley’s 
suspicion that man had mixed water in it; but 
ought it not to be evaporated down to a certain 
consistency before it can be called honey ? 

















‘THERE IS NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 








Friend Root:—I send you an extract from an 
old and very rare book in my library. I copy it 
just as it is—spelling, capitals, etc. 

‘‘SAMUEL HARTLIB, 
HIS 
LEGACY 
OF 


HUSBANDRY. 
London, 1655. 

“Some Physical uses of Milk. and of Curing 
the Black Jaundies, &c.” , Page 261. 

“IT thought to have imparted unto you the 
Secret how to preserve Milk from souring, but I 
must refer it toa person of singular Honour, 
Piety, and Experimental learning who has 
made some trial of it, but has not fully satisfied 
his mind about it. * : * 

** As for Doctor Ziegler’s Germane Book, writ- 
ten purposely on the subject of Milk, when I 
visited him at Zurich he shewed it me, not 
far written for the Press. It will not be great, 
unless he resolved to add much of his own 
experience. For he tells mee. that. being mis 
erably infected with the Black Jaundies in 
Prussia, and having been purged by the Phy- 
sicians of that Country, with above 30 several 
sorts of purgations, even the most violent they 
could think of. he found himself never the bet- 
ter. Whereupon he resolved to take no more of 
their Counsel, but to try some conclusions of his 
own. And with the sole use of Milk he was 
verfectly cured. Besides he tells me that he 
nath several times, finding himself in some in- 
disposition, prevented the returning of some 
hereditary diseases in himself, by abstaining 
from all manner of meat and drink, and living 
upon meer Milk, sometimes for fourteen days 
together. And I remember heretofore I have 
heard him say, that Milk is hurtful with other 


meats, but alone it is of unknown vertue.’ 


I have requested that the above be given with 
the quaint spelling and capital letters used by 
Hartlib. aes ' 

Now, if any are disposed to try this milk diet, 
they may, especially if bee-keepers, find much 
benefit from it. We know that milk is good 
for babes; and I can testify from my own ex- 
perience that itis very good for the aged who 
may not be very far off from second childhood. 
Infants need to be fed frequently. Let me sug- 
gest that old people require the same, and many 
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of them are great sufferers by adhering to the 
old rule of three meals a day, and nothing be- 
tween these meals. If upon the milk diet. I 
would by no means recommend that it should 
all be taken in the hours of the regular meals, 
but at much more frequent intervals—in short, 
as often as the appetite craves it. 

Let me give a leaf from my own experi- 
ence, when I was so constantly handling bees. 
My dear wife once said to me, ‘ How strangely 
your appetite for milk seems to vary! Some- 
times you care nothing for it, while at other 
times you seem almost to live upon it; and 
often you drink a quart or more at a single 
meal.” Having my attention thus called to the 
matter, a new and interesting train of thought 
occurred to me. I often remembered hear- 
ing persons say, ** Mother would never allow us 
to eat new honey unless we drank milk with it, 
because otherwise it gave us the colic.” 

Extending my inquiries I became satisfied 
that milk is an antidote for bee-poison; for 
when I was not working with bees I cared little 
or nothing for it; and it was only when my 
system was fairly saturated with bee-poison, 
that I had an almost insatiable craving for 
milk. I then began to study what eminent 
writers had to say about any connection be- 
tween milk and honey, and found that, from the 
time of Hippocrates, who was born 460 years 
before the birth of Christ, down to modern 
times, successive testimony could be found as 
to the value of milk to prevent any injurious 
effects from eating honey. 

Notice, now, how frequently the sacred Scrip- 
tures commend the Holy Land as aland flowing 
with milk and honey. 

Notice, also, the curious association of milk 
with honey in “ the Song of Songs, which is Sol- 
omon’s,’”’—Chap. 4:11: Thy lips, O my spouse, 
drop as the honey-comb; honey and milk are 
under thy tongue. 

PERHAPS THERE IS SOMETHING NEW UNDER 
THE SUN. 

The bridegroom, meaning to compliment his 
spouse, says, “* Honey and milk are under thy 
tongue;” which is the same as saying, * Thou 
art a very sweet woman!” 

In conferring with Mrs. Kerr. my friend and 
next-door neighbor, she said to me, **‘ My moth- 
er, who was German, often made us eat butter 
with honey, because it prevented honey from 
giving us the colic.” This immediately suggest- 
ed to my mind a new train of thought. In 
Isaiah 7:15, it is written of the Holy Immanuel, 
** Butter and honey shall he eat,’ ete. Verse 22, 
** And it shall come to pass, that, for the abun- 
dance of milk that they shall give, he shall eat 
butter; for butter and honey shall every one eat 
that is leftin the land.’ See also Job 20:19: * He 
shall not see the brooks of honey and butter.” 
Unquestionably, milk and honey and butter 
and honey are, in the Bible, closely associated 
together. 

In an article I wrote in 1870 for the American 
Bee Journal I announced my discovery of the 
reason why honey so frequently disagrees with 
those who eatit. I showed that it was scarcely 
possible to take it from the bees, either in the 
comb orina liquid state, without more or less 
of the bee-poison being in it; that if any one 
said to me that he could not eat honey with im- 
punity Icould assure him that. by bringing it 
7 to the boiling - point, the bee-poison, 
which is very volatile, would escape, so that he 
could use it freely, while if a very little of this 

ison was put into any syrup which he had 

fore used with impunity, it would affect him 
just as honey did. Unquestionably, the sacred 
writers, who so often refer to milk and honey 
and butter and honey, knew that milk or butter 
added to the honey prevented the pain caused 
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to so many persons from eating pure honey 
alone; and thus milk and butter were so fre- 

uently spoken of in the same _ connection. 

ight not cheese, another product of milk, be 
also the right thing to use with honey? Put- 
ting all these things together, it will be seen 
how naturally I was led to what, I think, is 
something new in exegesis, and gives a better 
understanding of some passages in the word of 
God —* The good land!” “The land flowing 
with milk and honey!” Wherever milk is found 
in abundance, there, as a matter of course, will 
bees and honey also be found. At some future 
time I may give my readers a new exegesis of 
some other passages of Scripture relating to 
bees. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Dayton, Ohio, June 6, 1892. 


ee — 


THE GREAT BEES OF INDIA—WILL THEY BE 
IMPORTED ? 


THE PROPOSED EXPEDITION OF THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE FINDING OF NEW 
RACES OF BEES; AN AUTHORITATIVE 
STATEMENT FROM FRANK BENTON. 








The Junior editor of GLEANINGS requested 
me some time since to furnish for his readers 
information regarding the truth of a report 
recently circulated by the newspapers, to the 
effect that the government intended to under- 
take the importation of the Giant East-India 
Bee, Apis dorsatu, and that this work was to 
be entrusted tome. I have deferred somewhat 
my compliance with his request, hoping later 
to be able to give definite information—in fact, 
to be able to say that this work, whose accom- 

lishment has been so long desired by the bee- 
Cuemend of both Europe and America, would be 
undertaken; when the work would be entered 
upon; and how we proposed to accomplish it. 
I regretted the appearance of the newspaper 
reports referred to. They were premature, and 
wall unauthorized by myself or any one con- 
nected with the Division. 

Something over a year ago Dr. Riley, U.S. 
Entomologist, first addressed me in regard to 
the government work in apiculture, supposing 
at the time that I was still abroad, and that he 
could secure an authorization for me to proceed 
to India after Apis dorsata, which, he stated, 
he was very desirous of importing into this 
country. His letter passed me in mid-ocean, 
for, after a long self-imposed exile, I was on my 
way to my native land. It finally reached me 
in Western New York, whither I had gone. 
We had considerable correspondence about the 
matter, and, as I learned afterward, it was Dr. 
Riley’s intention to have me endeavor to intro- 
duce some other desired insects at the same 
time. Thus, he had assured prominent fig- 
growers of California that he would make every 
effort possible to introduce the caprifig insects, 
which are necessary to the pollenizing of the 
Smyrna fig, this valuable variety not being 
productive in California solely for want of such 
distribution of its pollen. He was also quite 
anxious to introduce certain parasites of well- 
known injurious insects which have been im- 
ported without their natural checks. Difficul- 
ties unforeseen by both Assistant Secretary 
Willits and Dr. Riley made the postponement 
of this work imperative. But the subject is 
again under consideration, with a much better 

rospect than heretofore that Dr. Riley’s desires 
in this direction can be carried out. his does 
not, of course, mean a certainty, but merely 
that the chances are now good for its accom- 
plishment. They will be enhanced if bee-keep- 
ers and apiarian journals make known their 
desire to see the experiment tried. 
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I believe the experiment of introducing Apis 
dorsata is worth trying. Mr. Dathe, the only 
practical bee-keeper besides myself who has 
visited India in search of Apis dorsata, and 
who followed, in his efforts to introduce this 
bee into Europe. exactly in my footsteps, agrees 
with me in the desirability of testing this giant 
bee. Indeed, at the Frankfort Wanderver- 
sammlung, where I met him, he pespeses to 
me that we should make the third effort togeth- 
er. Yet I should not like to have any one en- 
tertain such great expectations regarding these 
bees as to cause him to be disappointed if the 
experiment should not result in all we hope for. 
At present the whole undertaking must be 
viewed strictly in the light of an experiment 
from which it is, however, possible we may 
obtain important practical results, and highl 
probable that the direct practical results will 
at least be sufficient to prove the wisdom of 
such an expenditure on the part of the govern- 
ment, though private parties attempting ‘it 
could hardly hope to recover the cost. In any 
event, a more extended investigation of the 
bees of the Far East than I was able to make 
during my stay in India is greatly to be desired. 
How frequently far greater sums of money have 
been granted to fit out expeditions to go to dis- 
tant parts of the earth to make observations 
during an eclipse or transit of some heavenly 
body, the main object of which might be to 
determine whether the sun or some star is more 
or less distant from the earth than was gener- 
ally supposed! And how often almost the 
whole benefit to result from such an undertak- 
ing depends upon as slender a chance as the 
presence of clear weather during the few min- 
utes’ time the phenomenon lasts! It is far 
from my purpose even to hint that such work 
is not valuable, for it adds to the sum of human 
knowledge; and often the most abstract and 
apparently useless information proves of great 
practical use to the world. But I wish to point 
out how much greater reason there is for at- 
tempting work such as the investigation of 
these eastern honey and wax producers—work 
which, viewed abstractly, has a value equal to 
such undertakings as have been mentioned, 
and which, at the same time, promises to add 
another source to our national wealth. And 
the interest in our pursuit which this work will 
arouse when done under the auspices of the 
national government will not fail to redound to 
the advantage of apiculture. 


WHAT MAY BE HOPED FOR FROM THIS UNDER- 
TAKING. 

A brief statement of the results which it is 
hoped might be brought about through this 
undertaking will be of interest to all bee- 
keepers. 

1. Itis hoped Apis dorsata may be domesti- 
cated and kept in hives in a manner similar to 
our ordinary bees; and that this large bee, 
having a tongue longer than that of ordinary 
bees, will be able to secure the honey from 
various blossoms—notably those of red clover— 
from which our bees get little or nothing. Also 
that they will at the same time aid in the fer- 
tilization of these blossoms, so that better seed, 
and more of it, will result, especially in the case 
of the first crop of red clover produced when 
bumble-bees are not numerous. 

2. An effort would be made to produce and 
test various crosses between dorsata and mel- 
lifica. If such crosses can be obtained, possibly 
something more valuable than either of these 
bees would result. One is led to think of this 
by the fact that drones of dorsata do not differ 
greatly in size or general appearance, though 
somewhat in habit, from ordinary drones. 

3. Even if Apis dorsata should not prove 
valuable in domestication, there seems to be no 
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reason why it should not, if introduced and set 
free in our Southern States. produce there, as 
it does in the forests of India. great quantities 
of honey and wax, the latter product (derived 
almost wholly from’ Apis dorsata) forming an 
important article of export from India. 

4. We may hope to bring to this country 
Apis indica, a bee smaller than our ordinary 
honey-bee, but an industrious gatherer, which, 
in quite limited numbers, is kept in hives by 
the natives of India. It might be found that 
A. indica would visit only smaller flowers than 
our bees, and thus,even if kept in the same 
fields, not lessen the yield we obtain from the 
races already here. It would be no small gain 
for the apicultural interests of the country if 
three apiaries could be kept at one point with- 
out material interference with one another. - 

There is also in connection with this under- 
taking much other work from which we have 
regson to expect important results. Of this, 
information will be given in due time. I have 
no desire to arouse hopes that might prove ill- 
founded and thus bring only disappointment. 

In conclusion I wish to ask the indulgence of 
my readers to enable me to correct an error 
connected with the subject. but the original 
source of which I do not know. It first appear- 
ed long ago, and has been repeated frequently— 
even in books on bee-keeping. I refer to the 
statement that “the first expedition after Apis 
dorsata cost Mr. D. A. Jones, of Canada, a small 
fortune,” and that in this undertaking I ** was 
the agent of Mr. Jones.” The facts are, the 
expedition cost less than $1000; I wasin part- 
nership with Mr. Jones in this work, and it cost 
me just as much as it did him; moreover, as 
Mr. Jones did not go to India, but was in Cana- 
da at the time, I had the hardships of the work, 
and the illness which followed my exposure in 
the jungles, to bear. FRANK BENTON. 

Washington, D. C. 


|We had seen the newspaper reports referred 
to, and, hesitating to reproduce them for fear 
that they might not be authoritative, we wrote 
to Mr. Benton for a reliable statement, with 
the above result. Of course, every bee-keeper 
and every bee-journal will hail with delight 
this effort on the part of the government in our 
behalf, and GLEANINGS will do every thing in its 
power to assist the enterprise. We owe a vote 
of thanks in advance to Prof. Riley and to Hon. 
Edwin Willits, and congratulate them on being 
able to secure the services of so experienced a 
man for the work as Frank Benton. The read- 
er should not confuse the name of Prof. Riley 
with that of Prof. Wiley. The former has been 
our friend; and it is he who, through the influ- 
ence of Prof. Cook. authorized the establish- 
ment of an apicultural station at Lansing. and 
which already promises much good to bee-keep- 
ers. We wish we could say as much for the 
author of the Wiley canard—the professor whose 
name begins with a W. It is an open question 
with intelligent and honest bee-keepers wheth- 
erthe chief chemist (the wily man) is a friend 
or foe.] 

em 


WIDTH AND ee OF BOTTOM-BARS, 


DOOLITTLE DECLARES IN FAVOR OF THE NAR- 
ROW BOTTOM-BAR. 





A correspondent writes: “What width and 
thickness of bottom-bars do you use, and why 
do you use them thus ?” 

When LI first began using the frame hive I 
used a bottom-bar the same width as the rest 
of the frame, which usually was one inch. and 
14 inch thick. The bottom-bar to the frame 
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was also 4 inch above the bottom-board of the 
hive. After using frames thus for some years 
itcame to me one day that half an inch was 
too great a space under the frames. not only on 
account of this being a waste space for the hees 
to loaf in, but in many of the hives the bees 
were bent on building little mounds of wax and 
propolis up to the bottom of the frames, seem- 
ing, apparently, to use these as step-ladders, if 
I may be allowed the expression, on which to 
climb up to the combs or bottom-bar of the 
frame. After a while these mounds got so high 
that the bottom-bars of the frames would rest 
on them.and then I had the frames tipping 
every way, not at all to my liking. I now re- 
solved to reduce the distance between the bot- 
tom-bar of the frame and the bottom of the 
hive to {of an inch, as I had always called 4 
of an inch about right for a bee-space, where 
the matter could be made exact: and knowing 
that the hive would shrink and swell some, I 
allowed the extra ;, of an inch for that. After 
using frames thus for some time I found that 
now and then a frame would be glued down to 
the bottom-board, and concluded that 3g of an 
inch would have been a better space below the 
frames than the one I had adopted. When 
thinking this matter over, I finally concluded 
that there was no need of the bottom-bar to the 
frame being 44 thick for the bees to brood, as +; 
would furnish all the strength needed at this 
point. 

In thinking this matter over it was but natu- 
ral that I should look at the frames of combs to 
see if I thought a bottom-bar so thin would be 
strong enough. In thus looking over the frames 
I see that. in nearly every one, the combs were 
up a bee-space from the bottom-bars of the 
frames, this space giving a place for bees 
and queens to hide. when I wished to find the 
queen, or when I wished to clear the combs of 
bees; besides, the bees were keeping this space 
warm, with no profit as regarding young bees. 
After some careful thought along this line I 
decided to make 100 frames with bottom-bars 
3¢ wide by #; thick, and try them. The result 
of the trial gave neither trouble in the frames be- 
ing glued to the bottom-board, nor mounds of 
wax: but. what was of greater importance to 
me, it gave me acomb built clear down to the 
bottom - bars of the frames, and fastened to 
them in most instances, thus doing away with 
all the troubles along all lines which I had en- 
countered before. I have also used bottom- 
bars 1 inch wide: and, so far as TI can see, these 
work equally well, and have the advantage, 
when we come to wire the frames for founda- 
tion. of being a little stiffer to resist the tension 
of the wire. For these reasons I have used 
these narrower and thinner bottom-bars for 
several years past, and am so well pleased with 
them that I desire no others. 


QUEEN-CELLS IN THE UPPER STORY, 


As the time is here for queen-rearing again, I 
will try to make the cell-cup plan a little more 
plain, if possible, especially as I see on page 692 
of GLEANINGs for 1891 that friend Root wishes 
I should point out the “ missing link.’’ I there 
see that J. D. Fooshe starts his cells in queen- 
less colonies, after which he gives them to the 
upper stories of colonies having queens below to 
finish, and friend Root says heis doing the same 
thing. for only in that way, or where the queen 
was absent from the lower story, does he have 
success. I can not understand why the cell-cup 
plan, just as I give it in my book, does not work 
in the hands of a few, while hundreds write me 
that it is a perfect success with them. There is 
no “missing link’’ to be supplied, that I know 
of, if the directions are followed just as I give 
them. Queen-cells will be just as good if start- 
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ed in queenless colonies, as the two friends say 
they do it; but J never put the cell-cups into 
queenless colonies to have them started, and, 
taking the year through, have fully 80 per cent 
of all started, accepted, and completed. Do the 
friends that fail put the amount of No. 1 shot, 
as to bulk of royal jelly, into each cell-cup be- 
fore transferring the larva to thecup? I see 
neither speaks of this. A queenless colony 
having its combs of brood taken away from it 
will work the cups without the royal jelly, but 
the bees in an upper story will not. Again, so 
far as I can see, the bees in an upper story will 
work the cell cups just as well where the royal 
jelly is put in by a person as they will where it 
is put into these cups by a queenless colony. 
One of the objects of my plan of queen-rearing 
was to do away with all queenless colonies. 
Again, I see both of the friends say that they 
find that colonies get tired of cell- building in 
the upper stories. This is contrary to my ex- 
rience, for I keep colonies building cells 
rom the time they are strong enough in the 
spring till I get through in the fall. To do this 
I see that the upper story is supplied with two 
frames of larve all the while, the frame of cell- 
cups being between these frames of larvee. each 
time. I have been wondering if this might not 
be the “ missing link.” This larva is not only 
supplied so the bees will accept the phe 
better, but also that the proper amount of jelly 
may be supplied to the larva; for where bees 
are feeding plenty of larvie they have an abun- 
dance of chyme for the cell-cups. Every week 
Ituke the two frames of sealed brood and 
change them or two frames of eggs and small 
larve. Again. if honey is not coming in I feed 
liberally. Is not the missing link in some of 
the above ? G. M. DooLitr_Le. 
Borodino, N. Y., May 26. 


Your experience with narrow bottom-bars is 
quite in line with what we have observed in va- 
rious apiaries as well as with what we have 
picked up from various sources. For this rea- 
son all our brood-frames of the later types have 
the new style of bottom-bar. 

We are having better success this season in 
having the bees complete the cell-cups; but 
you have supplied in your article above two 
possibly missing Jinks. While we have given 
all our cell-building colonies unsealed larvie, we 
have, perhaps, neglected to give them eggs or 
very young unsealed larve; and, again, we 
have not fed them “ liberally’? when no honey 
was coming in. It is attention to these very 
small details that brings success, and we will 
report results later. ] 


SE Ee 
SURPLUS CASES AND SEALED COVERS. 


SOMETHING FROM JAMES HEDDON REGARDING 
THEM. 








The good qualities of the surplus storing- 
cases We use in our apiaries is a matter of great 
importance to the success of bee-keepers. The 
requisites, as I view them, are as follows: ‘The 
case should be light, not deeper than sufficient 
for one tier of sections, and free from any thing 
like complications. If the bee-keeper is satisfi- 
ed to raise section honey without separators of 
any kind, I believe my old-style case, known as 
the “Heddon case,” has never been improved 
upon nor equaled by any other. Itislight, ver 
strong and durable; most simple with my od 
to quickly remove the sections or to get the bees 
out of the case before carrying it to the honey- 
house ; it is also a cheap case, which is a great 
consideration with the large honey-producer. 
But if separators are to be used, and the apia- 
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rist is producing on a small scale, the wide- 
frame case, with its one-story wide frames and 
tin separators, is my choice; but these are more 
costly, heavier, and require more time for their 
manipulation. For the large apiarist who pre- 
fers to use separators, the tin wer with the 
wood separators, is certainly the best of any 
extant. The first I ever saw or made was before 
they were described to the public (so far as I 
know). Vandervort, of Pennsylvania, of foun- 
dation mill fame, visited me and showed me 
how to make the tin T surplus case, as then 
used. and, if I remember correctly, invented by 
him. In his case, Mr. Vandervort used the 
“tollower”’ with spring pressure at one side of 
the case. Now, I object to followers, springs, 
wedges, or any thing of the kind, in tin T cases. 
I have used a great many hundred of these 
cases for many years, and I have experimented 
with them with followers, ete., but I find that 
our sections are made accurately enough so that 
they can be dropped into the case with separa- 
tors. and fitted there snugly, if necessary, by 
pushing in an extra wood separator. I prefer 
to have my tin T stationary; that is, solidly 
nailed into a saw-kerf let into the sides of the 
case. There are not enough advantages to be 
found in movable tin T’s to offset the disadvan- 
tages and extra cost, in my experience. 


SEALED COVERS. 


On page 343 you ask for reports from keepers 
experienced in the use of absorbents over large 
numbers of colonies, in winter. Up to about 15 
bg ago I never wintered without absorbents; 

ut at that time,in an out-apiary containing 
207 colonies, packed outdoors, I placed the ab- 
sorbents over about half, and left the cover 
tightly sealed over the other half. I could not 
detect any difference in the result. During the 
many years since, I have packed in both ways ; 
and until the last few years I have left all tight- 
ly sealed, both in the cellar and out-doors, be- 
cause it is less trouble and expense; and, during 
all the years, I think it is a little the safest. If 
this experience is of any value to you, I am 
pleased to give it. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., May 7. 


—— SS 
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SEALED COVERS OR ABSORBENTS. 


THE RAMBLER DISCUSSES THE MATTER. 











I have been quite interested in the discussion 
of upward ventilation vs. sealed covers, and my 
interest is emphasized somewhat by learning 
that my old apiary in Eastern New York has 
wintered in the cellar with sealed covers, and 
not a swarm lost; and it is needless to say, that, 
were I to keep bees ain in the East, sealed 
covers would be used; but. mind. you, that two 
and a half inches of ventilation would also be 
used under the brood-chamber. The diversity 
of experience, as recorded of late in GLEANINGS, 
Iothink. arises from difference in climate and 
also in methods of packing. It is more difficudt 
to winter bees in Central New York than it is 
further north down the Champlain Valley: and 
the method of packing that would answer in 
one area might not answer in another; and so 
it goes all over the northern country, and cellar 
vs. outdoors, absorbents vs. sealed covers, have 
their advocates. 

Should I winter bees outdoors with sealed 
covers I should certainly use a generous pack- 
ing over them; for, in whatever position they 
may be. if cold air strikes its upper surface the 
under surface becomes a good condenser of 
moisture;- while if protected with packing 
above, and a good swarm of bees below, the 
condensation takes place in the generous air- 
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space below; or. in its absence, the condensa- 
tion is found in the corners of the hive nearest 
the entrance. 

In the case of Mr. Dadant, I should not wish 
to judge the matter merely with the use of 
oilcloth, for I believe there is a vast difference 
between the impervious surface of an oilcloth 
and a planed board, though it may be covered 
with propolis; furthermore, an oilcloth over 
such a mammoth hive as the Dadants use, 
where the brood-nest in winter contracts to less 
than half of the space, invites rather than 
averts condensation. 

Bees wintered in a cellar, with surrounding 
equal temperature, and no drafts, need no pack- 
ing over the covers: the temperature is equally 
maintained above and below. In the com- 
munications of W. W. Larrabee and Miss Cyula 
Linswik I find testimony for sealed covers. 1 
have been in the apiary of the former, and have 
seen the large cushions of sawdust and chaff 
that lap away over the brood-chamber, and of 
many inches in depth, when placed over a 
swarm, the escape of air and moisture is so very 
moderate that it is practically a sealed cover; 
so is also that woolen comforter and additional 
packing used by the beautiful name spoken of. 

Mr. Doolittle said, some time ago, that he 
made his packing solid by tramping it into 
place. I don’t remember as to the size of his 
feet, but the body above them is no light 
weight; and whatever was tramped would 
necessarily have the consistency and effect of a 
board. Mr. Manum uses several bushels of 

plar shavings over his bees. In all cases in 

avor of absorbents we find the same care and 
thoroughness of having plenty of it, well pack- 
ed down. 

The whole matter can therefore be summed 
up thns: The point is, to keep an equal temper- 
ature above and below the cover. The heat 
above tends to prevent condensation; the heat 
below carries off what little there is. Our dif- 
ference of opinion will be mainly as to which is 
the more convenient—a board or a heavy cush- 
ion. Give the board to the RAMBLER. 


[You have stated the case exactly. and 
summed it all up in a nutshell.]} 


—_—_ 
—_——<— 


DRONES AND QUEENS. 


THE TWO-MILE THEORY, ETC. 











I notice, in friend Doolittle’s article, p. 371, 
he mentions (and, if I remember rightly, itis the 
accepted theory) that queens do not lay drone 
eggs till the second season of their existence. 
Now, I have had experience in two cases that is 
decidedly to the contrary. Of course, your 
A BC, or some other ontharts y,may suggest 
exceptions to the rule; but if so, I do not 
remember; however, I will give my observa- 
tions in one case. Last season, some time in 
May, I wrote to a Mr. Taylor, of Ozan, Ark., to 
know if he could furnish me a tested breeding- 
queen. and received the answer that he had 
none, but would have in two weeks, or by the 
time my order might reach him. I ordered and 
got my queen, I should say by return mail, or 
about the first of June. TI introduced her toa 
colony of about one pound of bees. She proved 
to be very prolific and soon had several frames 
full of brood. Now, with this very same theory 
in view. I put cages in all my other colonies (no 
other Italians in ten miles of my apiary, mind), 
put a full frame of drone comb in the center of 
the above colony, aud had drones duly hatched, 
and raised a dozen and a half of queens, every 
one purely mated, and have as good queens 
from this in-and-in breeding as f ever saw. 
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Now, itis for Mr. Taylor to inform us if this 

queen was six months or less old when she pro- 
uced drones, as I can furnish plenty of wit- 

nesses as to the truth of the above statement. 


DRONES AS CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
Friend D. is also of the opinion that drones 
have a certain place to congregate, and that 
the queens meet them there. Now, as to their 
congregating inclinations, I read some writing 
on this subject. I don’t know how long ago, and 
accepted the theory as fact. as I had noticed them 
so congregated, and they do every season in one 
mile of my place; but do queens very often meet 
them there? Observation again says, ** Rarely;” 
for instance, those queens above mentioned, 
that I reared in August and September, with 
“free and unlimited coinage” of drones in one 
mile on either side of me. Now, I don’t want to 
compare my observations with those of Mr. D.; 
but sometimes the “small fry,” as you some- 
times call us fellows, see some little kink that 
has escaped the more busy eyes of the big guns. 
The fact is, my connection with the bee-busi- 
ness, though for years, has been more of the ex- 
perimental than otherwise. J. H. MARKLEY. 
Carbondale, Kan., May 12. 


———— ee eee 
OLD BEES AND COMB-BUILDING. 





FACTS FROM OBSERVATION. 





On page 326 friend Doolittle takes up my 
theory, that the old bees do the housework and 
the young ones go to the field. and gives us some 

ood arguments to prove that am wrong. 

*erhaps my suggestions were a little amiss, and 
may be heisa little amiss too. I don’t think 
the young bees do all the housework—they may 
do a part of it. But we do know that bees that 
have passed the winter. act as nurse bees until 
they get young ones hatched in the spring, and 
those bees of mine last summer nursed their 
young and built combs until they were at least 
96 days old. You will see by my report last 
year, Oct. Ist GLEANINGS, page 761, that I ex- 
amined them Sept. 10th. hey were then 90 
days old; and as I had taken all of their brood 
from them Aug. 24,it would be 21 days after 
Aug. 24 before they could hatch a bee, or until 
the 14th of September—96 daysin all. I said in 
my report that I was not sure but they would 

ass the winter if allowed to hatch the crop of 

rood that was then coming on. Well. I did let 
them alone after that. Ilet them hatch all 
the brood they could. The middle of October I 
— my home yard for winter. This colon 

ad on asecond story above the honey-board. 
I filled that upper story with straw, and did 
not open the hive. This spring, April 15th, I 
looked over the yard to see if all had honey to 
live on. When I came to this hive I saw a few 
bees going into the hive. I supposed they were 
other bees taking out what honey they had left. 
I opened the hive, and, to my surprise, the col- 
ony was alive and in fair condition, and is yet, 
May 30. Of course, I don’t believe that any of 
the bees that are there now, except the queen, 
were put in there last June. But what bees 
they raised to go into winter must have hatched 
after the 14th of September. They are now a 
fair colony, and have had no help except — 
furnished with plenty of honey, and wintere 
on their summer stand. 

CONGREGATING DRONES. 

I read Mr. Doolittle’s article on page 372, 
about drones congregating in certain places, 
and the queens going there to mate. My opin- 
ion is, he is right. I believe in his theory, ex- 
actly. I will givea little bit of my experience 
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in that line. When I was a boy about 15 years 
old I lived with my uncle in Herkimer Co., 
N. Y. Nearly all of the neighbors, as well as 
my uncle, kept a few hives of bees. On my 
uncle’s farm, in the back pasture, was a grove 
of timber, five or six acres. Among the small 
timber there were a few large trees, Ithink now 
about 20. One hot day in the summer I went 
over there to catch the horses. They were in 
the grove. I heard a great roaring of bees, as I 
thought. Icame tothe conclusion that there 
was a swarm of bees there somewhere. When 
I got to the house I told what I had heard in 
the grove. My uncle went with me to the 
grove to see what we could find. When we got 
there the roaring was as loud as ever. He 
thought as I did, that there were bees there. 
We looked all the large trees over for bee-trees, 
but found none, and gave it up for the present. 
The next day was the 4th of July. I remember 
that all the family except me went off toa 
picnic. I had to go over to that grove. I would 
rather go there than to the picnic. I wanted to 
find out what made that humming over there. 
I hunted a while for bee-trees. There was one 
tree about the center of the grove that was big- 

er and taller than any other tree in the grove. 

saw that I could climb that tree, clear to the 
top, if lcould get up the first 20 feet. There 
was a small tree near that I could fall against 
the large one. I went back, got an ax. and fell 
the small tree against the large one. It lodged 
against the large tree good and strong. Then 
up I went, to the top of the large tree. The top 
of the large tree was in such shape that I could 
get my head above all the foliage in the grove. 

sat and rested awhile. The humming was 
still loud, but appeared to be mostly overhead. 
Pretty soon I saw a drone bee alight on a 
branch near me. Very soon another stopped on 
another branch, and, by looking close, I could 
see 20 or 30 perched on the top twigs of the trees 
about me. I don’t think that any one of them 
rested more than half a minute ata time. As 
other drones or flies passed they would give 
chase. Soon others, or the same ones, would be 
back again. So they kept it up, having a play- 
spell—a regular Fourth of July. I stayed over 
two hours in that tree-top, watching them. I 
enjoyed the sport better ine going to the pic- 
nic. I have heard that same kind of humming 
in the woods a great many times since, and am 
satisfied that drones do have their playgrounds 
where they congregate, and I have no doubt 
that the queens are attracted there by the noise, 
or, perhaps. by the scent, of so many drones 
flying together. 

MY WINTER REPORT. 


Our bees have wintered as well as usual. I 
lost very few. About all the loss came from 
queenless colonies. We have looked over one 
yard and clipped the queens. We expect to 
clip all queens this week. After that we can 
tell better how they are doing, and how many 
we have. 

FOUL BROOD. 

In the Wisconsin Farmer I read an article, a 
clipping from the Canadian Bee Journal, by 
John Gates, of Ovid, Pa. He says, extracting 
from the brood-chambers is one great cause of 
foul brood. It throws out the larval food, 
leaving the larvze bare. The bees can not re- 
jlace this food as it was,in time to save the 
arvee, so of course it dies, causing foul brood, 
ete. 

Now, I don’t believe that extracting honey 
from combs that contain larvz will cause foul 
brood, from the fact that we have done it right 
along every year for over 20 years. I have ex- 
tracted the combs from 300 to 500 colonies three 
to five times in a season, and have never had a 
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case of foul brood yet. I don’t say that all the 
combs that we extract contain larva, but some 
of-them do contain brood in all stages, from the 
eng. up to hatching bees. 

yhen we commenced to extract the first time 
for the season we want to take out every bit of 
honey that the combs contain, for the reason 
that the honey gathered in the fall and early 
spring is dark. We get it just ahead of the 
white-clover honey, and it isimportant to get 
the dark honey out as close as possible. If we 
leave any of it, it will come out with our 
second extracting; and a little dark honey 
mixed with a good deal of white will cut down 
the price of the white a cent or two a pound. 
To get rid of the dark at this time, we have to 
extract combs that contain brood. We are 
careful not to whirl them too hard, and I don’t 
think it hurts the brood as much as Mr. Gates 
tries to make out. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., May 30. 


[The above illustrates with what painstaking 
care friend France verifies his statements. We 
have had so many reports from eye-witnesses, 
to the effect that drones do congregate, we may 
now safely put it down as a fact, although fur- 
ther corroborative testimony is always interest- 
ing. as in the case of Mr. France. 

Although we have refuted it again and again, 
it seems as if the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion, or, in other words, that dead larve will 
develop into foul brood, must now and then 
crop out. It is wholly unscientific, and not in 
accordance with theory or fact. As we have 
said before, corn can never grow where no corn 
was ever planted; neither can the germs of 
Bacillus alwei generate spontaneously in living 
or dead larve. | 
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GLEANINGS AND PATENTS. 


ADULTERATION OF HONEY, AND ITS ANALYSIS. 








I was very much pleased to read what you 
wrote on page 385.0n the above topic. There 
has been a great deal of confusion and misun- 
derstanding regarding the attitude GULEANINGS 
assumes toward patents. Now we are told, 

ractically, that that class of results of mental 
abor secured by patents is property; that is, as 
we understand it. Now there will be no dispute 
in regard to the moral right for one to dictate 
the terms upon which he will dispose of his 
property. Now the whole controversy is ended. 

THE PURE-FOOD BILL. 

Bee-keepers have a moral interest in this bill, 
and they likewise have also a business interest 
in its passage. I do not think there is room for 
any discussion among any of us with regard to 
its being right, and to our interest; but there is 
one factor connected with it—one no doubt seen 
and well understood by our legislators at Wash- 
ington—which usually their constituents do not 
comprehend. Law is always an evil; but very 
many of our laws are necessary evils, and there 
is no dispute regarding the necessity of law and 
order; but from the fact that all laws carry 
more or less evil consequences, I am opposed to 
any law that we can possibly get along without. 
I do not believe that any of our food is adulter- 
ated with any thing injurious. All that talk I 
believe to be sensational; it is simply food for 
newspapers. 'The Wiley reports are right in 
line, and of just the nature of a thousand oth- 
ers, about other food than honey. The terrible (?) 
mixtures found in coffee, tea, and spices, are 
similar fabrications. Full in the faith that 
adulterants in pepper and other spices are not 
of an injurious nature. I do not want any 
guardian to protect me from the avarice of my 
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neighbor. I am sorry that such avarice exists, 
but I would rather go without protection than 
have our people lawed todeath. It would be 
good if we could do something to prevent over- 
eating. I amin favor of lectures. It will tend 
to correct our people regarding this matter, 
which is the great cause of that dire ailment 
known as dyspepsia, which in time becomes a 
cause of evil. Yas not want any law enacted 
to determine the quantity or quality of the food 
we eat. If we are to produce we must depend 
upon ourselves for something—must cultivate 
self-reliance, and not feel that we are guided 
by law through every movement in life. It is 
my opinion that those principles have in the 
past and will in the future prevent the passage 
of many bills intended by some to produce good 
results. As regards our product. honey, we 
have had ample evidence that the science of 
chemistry is unable to detect the addition of 
manufactured cane and grape sugar. AS a 
juryman I would not convict any man upon the 
evidence of all the chemists in the world, for I 
know that they do not know, and that they 
know they do not know; and I want them to 
know that I know that they know that they do 
not know. They draw a handsome salary for 
holding down a soft seat, and it is enough for 
people to pay it without being scandalized and 

rsecuted as friend Muth and others have been. 
-rof. Wiley did not know about the honey, and 
he had also learned that the city dealers did the 
adulterating; so, without knowing the char- 
acter of our Cincinnati friend, he fired his gun, 
and the recoil hurts worse than the charge. 
Ignorance is usually the cause of wrong-doing. 

Dowagiac, Mich., May 25. JAmMEs HEDDON. 





— 
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GRADING. 





A PROPOSED COMPROMISE, 





Dear Ernest:— Although exceedingly anxious 
that. before the convention at Washington, 
some system of grading should be offered that 
would be so nearly acceptable to all as to meet 
general acceptance, yet I shrink from any 
attempt at formulating such a system. The 
lain truth is, I don’t feel that I know enough 
orsuch atask. Yet I have made the attempt 
to do as requested. I can not apologize for the 
system I offer by saying it is hastily thrown to- 
gether. It is nothin; of the kind. It has been 
the subject of much care, and the hardest 
thought I am capableof giving. Thereis noth- 
ing original about it, except the string that 
ties it together. It is a mosaic, made up from 
all the systems that have been offered, modified 
somewhat by the discussions I have heard and 
read. If freely criticised in the right spirit, it is 
possible that something may be made out of it 
that shall be satisfactory. even if it be so mod- 
ified as a result of the criticisms that nothing 
of the original draft can be recognized. But 
here is the system, having four grades, depend- 
ing on appearance or condition independent of 
the source of honey, and four classes of honey. 


Fancy.—Combs straight, white. well filled, firmly 
fastened to wood on all four sides; all cells sealed; 
no pene ™ ay ——, nor travel-stain. 

No. 1. scraped, or entirely free from 
propolis; por side of the section sealed with white 
cappings, free from pollen, and having all cells 
sealed except the line of cells next the wood; the 
other side white, or but slightly discolored, with not 
more than two cells of pollen, and not more than 
ten cells unsealed beside the line of cells touching 
the wood; comb fastened to the wood on four sides. 

No, 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be 
filled and sealed; wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full- 
weight section. 


BEE CULTURE. 


JUNE 15. 


There are the four grades. 

For the classes of honey, I would suggest the four 
already in use, sufficiently understood from the 
names alone; namely, light, amber, dark, mixed. 


You will see that there is nothing new in any 
of this. It is hardly probable that it will en- 
tirely suit any one. it does not suit me. I have 
not tried to give what would suit any one man 
or setof men. I have merely made an attempt 
to come as nearly as I could to what all might 
agree upon, each one making some concession 
for the general good. If some one has some- 
thing better as a basis to start with, I shall be 
not only willing, but glad to see this thrown 
aside and the better taken in its place. But 
something must be taken asa basis. It will not 
do for each one to offer the system that exactly 
suits him. We'll not get on very fast-in that 
way. If no better basis is offered than the one 
I have given, then let each one look it over and 
see, not what changes must be made to make 
the plan entirely acceptable, but, rather, let 
him see what is the least change necessary to 
make him willing to agree to the system, taking 
into account what others as well as himself 
may desire. 

I see I have made the impression that W. C. 
Frazier’s system suits me better than all the 
rest. Thatis hardly true, as will be seen from 
the system I have attempted; but I like his 
idea of having a system of grading which does 
not involve the Cones itself, leaving that asa 
separate classification. Others had the same 
idea, but did not bring it out so clearly, or, at 
least, it did not strike me so. 

The names of the grades are simple. They 
are easily understood, both by the producer and 
consumer. And I don’t know why the consum- 
er shouldn’t fully understand just what they 
mean. There w ill never be a great overstock, I 
fancy, of honey classed as fancy. Perhaps it is 
drawing the lines rather tightly to say, “ All 
cells sealed.” Possibly a certain number of 
cells next the wood ought to be allowed unseal- 
ed. I think very few have been in the habit of 
sorting out their best honey into this grade; 
but the man who puts several tons on a large 
market could select a number of crates for 
which an extra price could be obtained. and 
that without lowering the price of his No. 1 
honey. 

The No.1 contains the bulk of a good bee- 
keeper’s crop. and on that account it is the 
most important of all. The only bee-keeper 
with whom I have had a chance to talk the 
matter over, objects tomy putting down “ten 
cells” as the limit allowed unsealed on the 
poorer side of a No. 1 section. But it seems to 
me that, so far as possible, every thing should 
be very exact. If such a phrase as “ only a few 
cells” should be used, then some would under- 
stand that to mean three, and some fifty. If 
ten isn’t the right number, then make it five, 
twenty, or whatever is thought best: but don’t 
leave it indefinite. The term “slightly discol- 
ored ” is indefinite, and on that account objec- 
tionable, but I don’t see how to better it easily. 

In No. 2, not more than one-fourth of the to- 
tal surface must be left unfilled and unsealed. 
Possibly it is not necessary to say three-fourths 
of the surface must be filled and sealed. for it 
will hardly be sealed without being filled. As 
to the remaining fourth. it may be filled and 
not sealed. or there may be empty comb or en- 
tire vacancy to the amount of one-fourth of the 
section. Of course, the uns aled part might be 
on one or both sides. Thatis. one side might be 
all filled and sealed, and the other side half 
sealed, or each side might be three-fourths 
sealed, or one side may have anywhere from 
the half to the whole of it sealed, only so 
that there shall be enough sealed on the other 
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side so that the sealing on both sides taken to- 
gether shall be as much as three-fourths of the 
total surface of both sides added together. 

The difficulty of adopting a system of grading 
that shall be satisfactory to all is greater than 
at first anticipated, so that I do not wonder that 
some have little faith that any one system can 
be agreed upon. I think that all agree that 
the ground of the difficulty lies in the fact that 
different localities raise different kinds of honey, 
and each locality wants a system of grading 
that shall throw no discredit upon the honey 
raised in that locality. If Iam rightly inform- 
ed, the York State men have no difficulty in 
agreeing upon a system that suits them; so can 
the California men; socan the Mississippi Valley 
men. Now suppose white clover is the only 
kind of honey raised all over. There would 
probably be no great difficulty in settling upon 
a system acceptable to all. No. 1 white clover 
would easily be the same in York State or in 
Western Illinois; and then suppose that, all 
over the land, a second cro res be obtained 
from Spanish needles. Would not all agree 
that a No. 1 Spanish-needle section should be 
just the same asa No. 1 white-clover section, 
except that one was filled with white-clover 
honey and the other with Spanish-needle? and 
the same way if all the different sources of 
honey ruled in every location. Now, if I am 
correct in this then there ought to be no more 
difficulty in agreeing upon the grades, as things 
now exist; and then the only thing to add is, to 
say what kind of honey is contained—light, 
ember, dark, or mixed. If any one objects that 
light, amber, ete.., are not distinctive enough, 
then there need be no difficulty at any time in 
specifying particularly any one class of honey. 
Indeed. I should expect that, in time at least, 
some few particular kinds of honey would come 
prominently to the front, and that possibly in 
some markets No.1 Spanish needle might be 
quoted higher than No. 1 light. But the great 
thing is, to agree upon the grades, to be alike 
applied to all kinds of honey, and I have some 
hope that we may reach that. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Il. 





{We are heartily in sympathy with the doc- 


tor in his effort to get a system of grading that 


will insure some probability of adoption at the 
North American at Washington. While his 
plan, as he suggests, is not original with him- 
self. it embodies the idea of simplicity, and, at 
the same time, elasticity for different locations 
and different kinds of honey. in a way that is 
better, aloe ig than any thing else that has 
been proposed. There is possibly one criticism 
that will be made; and that is, that the differ- 
ent grades should be lettered rather than num- 
bered. After all, we do not know that we 
would insist on that point too strongly, because 
the No. 2 grade is, in reality, No. 2 honey. 
When our forefathers framed the articles of 
our constitution —an instrument admired the 
world over — it was by no means satisfactory to 
every member of the body that framed it. But 
each one was willing to yield a point for the 
sake of getting something better than they had; 
and what a world of good it has done! Now, 
we as bee-keepers should be careful to see that 
we are not prejudiced, but willing to yield a 
point for the sake of obtaining something; and 
even if alldo not use it after it has been for- 
mally adopted by a national body of bee-keep- 
ers, a large majority probably would. We need 
something, and must have a system of grading 
whereby honey-buyers all the way from San 
Francisco to New York may be able to know 
rane what is meant by a certain description of 
1ioney. We should like to hear briefly from all 
those who have proposed systems of grading, as 
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to what they think of the one above; and par- 
ticularly should we like to hear from commis- 
sion men. | 


nt ~<a 


DIBBLE’S LATEST SELF-HIVER. 


A CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT. 














GLEANINGS for May 15 contains an article ex- 
plaining how to hive bees upstairs. My de- 
vice (see engraving) is an altogether different 
one, and I will explain to you how I use it, and 
I know it works. 

I use the James Heddon bottom-board and 
stand, }¢-inch rim on bottom-board. except the 
front, and 2-inch on side corner. The front I 
use a metal to confine the queen on the 
combs, and allows the bees free access to the 
hives; and it furnishes no roosting-place for 
bees to cluster in the shade. The 2-inch space 
is furnished with a button which closes this 
space when the trap is not in use. This trap 
hangs on the bottom-board by tacking a strip 
of tin 3 inches long on each end. On the trap is 
a Similar tin which shoves behind, and firmly 
holds the trap to its place. I use either trap as 
a queen-catcher, or to hive bees automatically. 
As a queen-trap I use it as shown. closing the 
outlet. As a self-hiver, connect the outlet of 
the trap with the adjoining hive; prepare 
the hive with one dry comb, if convenient. 
Even though I have worked hard, and have 
been determined to get an even full-sized 
swarm every time in the empty hive, 1 have 
not accomplished the object. Yet with this 
trap, and the man who tells you he can 
with any trap, it will probably pay you to in- 
vestigate a little before investing largely. I 
speak now of hiving on the side. The results I 
get will vary from one pint to a full-sized 
swarm going with the queen to the new hive. 
I don’t care which when I use the extra hive. 
I generally use it for increase; and when I find 
a stock of bees that has swarmed in my absence 
(prepared as above) I shake as few or as many 
bees with the new swarm as desired, and re- 
move the old hive toa new and permanent lo- 
cation. 

This work can be done at any time from one 
hour to four days usually. It must be done be- 
fore the young queen hatches. If you are a 
farmer, mechanic, doctor, or preacher, doit any 
time you have the time to do it. 

This arrangement furnishes me positive proof 
that my queens are cared for, and not returned 
to the hive to be killed, which will often hap- 
pen. It furnishes me instant proof that this 
stock of bees has swarmed and needs attention. 
Without extra labor I can pass down a row of 
hives, and each hive tells itsown story. You 
have noticed, probably, that a newly hived 
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DIBBLE’S AUTOMATIC SWARMER. 
swarm of bees works with a will that you will 
seldom see at any other time; and if I had the 
time, and not too many bees. I would hive all 
of my bees by natural swarming, and use the 
old hive as a feeder to the new one by setting it 
on one side, in such shape and form as to cause 
the field bees to return to the old home. I 
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think no other management will produce better 
results for surplus honey and little or no in- 
crease. 

Please allow me to go back a little to the up- 
right trap, GLEANINGS, May 15, and say that, 
if you wanta full-sized swarm upstairs with 
the queen, without any assistance, use your 
bottom-beard between the two hives only, and 
a hole or a connection in it with perforated 
metal tacked on. An inch hole is sufficient. If 

ou want every ag in bees upstairs, put a 

e-escape in place of the metal. Every bot- 

tom ought to be supplied with vent for air, and 
so arranged as to close when not wanted. 

I have studied days and weeks, nights and 
Sundays included (excuse me; [remember Mr. 
Root’s Sunday thoughts while the minister was 

reaching—couldn’t help it, you know), to per- 
ect a trap or traps that wenld allow me time to 
care for bees from home. I expect to keep right 
on studying; and any skeptic who doubts my 
being able to do it can get positive proof by 
sending for a list of free testimonials. 

I don’t want it understood that I care for my 
different yards of bees alone, and allow my 
bees to swarm to their hearts’ content. No. 
sir; Idon’tdoit. It may bea little new, per- 
haps, but lam preparing now, ready for use, a 


COMB-RECEIVER 


for every hive of bees. I hang it on the side of 
an eight-frame hive, with openings between it 
and the brood hive. so constructed that it is 
open for queen and bees and all to pass in 
either apartment, or perforated metal, to sepa- 
rate queens only. If more than one, or close, it 
ny separates the comb-receiver from the 
ive. 

I use this comb-receiver for the following 
purposes: As a feeder, a nucleus hive supplied 
with bees from the same colony, attached to it 
or any other. My queens are all mated from 
them. Every strong stock is a nucleus; every 
nucleus is a strong stock of bees, using it at any 
or all times when wanted; and when you don’t 
want them any more, the bees belong to that 
colony. It needs no extra preparation for unit- 
ing or building up nuclei. 

use it to prevent swarming, by taking the 
comb the queen is on, bees and all, in the re- 
ceiver when the stock is preparing to swarm; 
and I hold her there until I care to return her 
back to the stock she came from, or any other. 

I use it tointroduce queens or supersede any 
queen you wish to dispose of. No time is lost 
in egg-laying; no queens are lost in introducing. 
If for want of time, or I can’t find the queen 
when exchanging the queen to the comb-receiv- 
er, or any other carelessness or absent-minded - 
ness, am arranging for such emergencies to 
let the traps return the queen to the receiver. 
Either trap will do it; and when I have an out- 
yard marked to return in four days, I know 
every thing is allright. Ican sleep better by 
knowing it. I know this location. Everybody 
ought to know his location well enough to 
know when to expect honey, and about when to 
proceed as above. At times, when only occa- 
sionally a swarm issues, let the trap do the 
work; time is money, and bee-keepers must 
adopt new methods if they succeed at the pres- 
ent price of honey. 

Bee-keeping is the most enticing business I 
know any thing about; and | have never known 
a genuine bee-man to give up the business who 
ever succeeded in any thing else. He is spoiled 
for any other occupation. 


SUCCESS IN BEE CULTURE. 
He who obtains it is the most happy man liv- 


ing. ‘“ Blasted Hopes’ means the most misera- 
ble being living. I have been there, you see. 


JUNE 15. 


Mr. Root, I suppose it is customary among 
readers of GLEANINGS who invent or introduce 
something new, to send you reliable testimony 
as to the success of their inventions. Allow me 
to present to you testimonials of reliable men 
where I keep bees; also my neighbor bee-keep- 
ers. 
A FEW AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


I received a patent, May 3, 1892, for my side 
trap; patent applied for on upright trap and 
other things connected with it. When these 
traps get clogged with hundreds of dead drones, 
clear them. Several swarms at one time will 
often all unite and cluster together. I hear 
of heavy losses of bees all around me. My loss 
is less than 3 percent. Young queens out mat- 
ing will often lead swarms off. 

WESLEY DIBBLE. 

Middleburgh, Scho. Co., N. Y. 


{Mr. Dibble has sent us a number of reports 
from bee-keepers and friends, testifying to the 
success of his automatic swarmers. Now, per- 
haps you would like to know just what we 
think of his swarmers. We have had no experi- 
ence, and can not at present offer any opinion 
of any of the swarmers. 

Since the foregoing was written we have had 
a little experience—just a little. We prepared, 
as mentioned elsewhere, several colonies a la 
Pratt. From one of these a swarm has just 
come forth. The queen went into the prepared 
hive below, and finally the bees returned and 
assembled on the entrance. They act very much 
disconcerted. however — as if they hadn’t been 
satisfied. Well, we haven’t time to tell you 
how it will “pan out,’’ because Barney, the 
boss printer, says “ this hole” must be filled up 
now, so as to get this form of type on the press 
in time.] 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








WEWAHITCHKA APIARIES. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM MRS. L. HAR- 
RISON,. 





Mr. Alderman had made arrangements for 
me to visit the company’s large apiary, located 
at the home of Mr. Roberts; and on the morn- 
ing of April 14th I was driven over to the vil- 
lage of Wewahitchka, where I met Mr. Alder- 
man, who was my companion the rest of the 
way. This drive of five miles was a delightfnl 
one, especially to a Northerner unaccustomed 
to it. Part of the drive was over the roadbed 
of the old St. Joe railroad, discarded since the 
town of St. Joe was destroyed by yellow fever 
many years ago. Tall trees lined the way each 
side of the road. covered with semi-tropical 
verdure, creeping vines, Cherokee roses, etc. 
Part of the roadbed was peculiar, reminding me 
of the walks around the Japanese building at 
Fairmount Park during the Centennial at 
Philadelphia. They are neither hard nor soft, 
muddy nor sandy; the wheels of the vehicle did 
not cut in, but rolled over this soft, springy 
substance, which words fail me to describe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, and their interesting 
family of nine children, gave us a cordial] recep- 
tion, and we were soon talking bees as no others 
‘an who have no practical knowledge of and love 
for these industrious insects. Mr. Alderman 
drove away to another apiary, while I remain- 
ed and was soon out among the bees. I never 
saw such a large bee-city before—six hundred 
colonies, under sheds with upright roofs; two 
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long rows under each one, facing in different 
directions, with plenty of space between them 
for the apiarist to work in the shade and not 
interfere with their flight. Mr. Roberts pointed 
to a number of hives that were in the partial 
’ shade of small oaks, and said that they did the 
best> and when a grove of small oaks near by 
were larger, he would place hives among them. 
These oaks are deciduous trees. and lose their 
leaves when bees are benefited by the sun’s 
rays. When looking at the hot-beds in GLEAN- 
INGs I thought of these bee-sheds, and wonder- 
ed if it would not be a good idea to cover them 
with muslin during hot weather, and remove it 
during the winter months. My observations in 
the State of Florida were confined from Jan. 9th 
to the middle of April; and during that time I 
should have preferred colonies to stand in the 
sunshine, for there appeared to be such a great 
difference in the warmth between it and shade. 
This is the time of the year when bees should 
be rearing brood in order to be populous when 
flowers are most abundant. 

When this locality is favored with abundant 
rain it might be an impossibility to overstock 
it; but for several years it has been dry—last 
year especially so; for, for four months there 
was not rain enough to wet a pocket handker- 
chief, and three more partially so. As the 
result of this drouth, the water in the tities 
dried up, and fires ran through them, destroy- 
ing the titi bushes, which are valuable sources 
for honey. Frosts the 17th and 18th of March, 
this spring, destroyed much of the titi bloom, 
and bees fared poorly, and hives were not popu- 
lous at the time of my visit. 

JUMBO. 


I went into the honey-house, and, lo and be- 
hold! there he stood—not an elephant, but an 
extractor that kept ten men busy to feed, and 
had the capacity of twenty-five barrels per day. 
It was the Stanley, and had eight baskets. 
The yield last season was 250 barrels, averaging 
340 pounds net. From 340 to 350 barrels is con- 
sidered a good crop. The trademark for the 
honey of Alderinan & Roberts is orange-bloom, 
though the = isnot gathered from orange- 
blossoms, as this is all consumed in rearing 
brood, as is also that gathered from titi. Mr. 
Roberts, who is the practical apiarist of the 
firm, said that he could get 75 lbs. of extracted 
honey, when, if he should run for comb honey, 
only 50 Ibs. could be obtained. 


TUPELO—SOUR-GUM TREES. 


This is the source from which the hone 
whose trademark is orange-bloom is obtained. 
The honey is of light straw color, of agreeable 
flavor, weighing 12 lbs. to the gallon, and does 
not granulate at the South. Nyssa aquatica 
(water tupelo) and Nussa uniflora (large tupelo) 
are very numerous in the dead-lakes region. 
During their blooming, a colony kept upon the 
scales registered 18 lbs. in one day; then eight, 
four, and twelve, according as the winds pre- 
vailed from the south. 

There is a vine called snowvine growing in 
that locality, which yields much honey. I can 
not find a description of it in Gray’s Botany that 
I have at hand. I plucked a branch of it from 
a tree while I was standing on the guards of a 
steam boat — up the Apalachicola River. 

I regret that I was not able to visit more 
apiaries in that interesting locality, and ascer- 
tain more of its honey resources; but a boat 
a at the landing the following morning, 
and home was too strong a temptation for me 
to resist, as there would not be another one to 
land there for one week. 

Bro. Root, if you have to rest next winter, 
visit Florida, and give us in GLEANINGS some 
views of that land of flowers, as you have done 
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of California. There is healing in her resinous, 
ney woods, pure air, and soft water which you 
ike so well; and when you do, may I be there 
to greet you. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill. 


{My good friend, I have long been watching 
and waiting for something from you from your 
Southern home. Be it known unto you, there 
was very much talk between Mrs. Root and my- 
self in regard to our visit; and I once actually 
laid the money on the counter for the purchase 
of two tickets; but something turned up that 
interrupted the plan. I remember of writing 
home that we were going to take the cars for 
Chattahoochee, and ride on the steamer Apa- 
lachicola to Wewahitchka. You see, I was go- 
ing to astonish them by the great places we 
were visiting —great in name if no other way. 
Why! your story is not half long enough. You 
touch upon ever so many things that I am anx- 
ious to know about, and I suppose I shall have 
to go there myself some time and see. I was 
not before aware that any apiarist or company 
in the whole of Florida produced 250 barrels of 
honey in a season. Eighteen pounds a day is 
certainly enough to make a stirin almost any 
locality. No wonder home was a temptation. I 
have never regretted that I did not push on to 
Florida just then; but I am strongly determin- 
ed, Providence permitting, to visit Florida and 
take the Kodak along. I wonder whether we 
could not make it “catch on” to that resinous 
perfume you speak of. I should suppose of 
course, my good friend, you would have been 
keeping some bees yourself—at least a few—in 
that land of flowers. By the way, you let outa 
secret, I fear, when you speak of four months 
without rain. I think one of the Florida friends 
told me that it always rained down there, win- 
ter and summer. } ye ay 

oO 


HOW TO LESSEN THE LABOR OF WOMEN 


WHO HAVE SWARMING BEES TO CARE FOR. 





If the dishes are washed and immediately 
replaced upon the table it saves much time, for, 
when dish-washing time comes, one generally 
has more time than just before the meal. To 
keep the table neat and clean, have a frame 
made of lath, about one foot deep, to keep the 
cloth that covers the table from getting into 
the food left on the table. Make the frame so 
that it will just fit the top of the table, and 
cover it with some pretty, dark calico that does 
not fade when washed. The frame should be 
covered plainly, but there should be a scant 
frill gathered and sewed around the sides, to 
hang down a few inches, and all should be fas- 
tened to the frame. When the frame is not in 
use over the table it should be hung upon two 
hooks on the wall, so that it may not be broken 
or soiled. 

Leave the sugar, butter, salt, pepper, honey, 
spoons, and such things as are needed each 
meal, always upon the table. Do not go to the 
cellar for potatoes each meal, but bring upa 
large panful at some leisure time, and wash all 
at once by pouring warm water over them. 
Let them stand five minutes or so, to soak the 
dirt loose, then roll them round and round until 
the dirt is removed. Now with both hands take 
all out and put them into a large pan that has 
been punched full of holes, kept for that pur- 
pose. If the pan has become rusty from con- 
tinual use, coat the bottom over with rosin and 
lard. Not enough lard should be used in the 
rosin to make it sticky, but just enough to pre- 
vent its cracking off. The potatoes will need 
two washings, and should be left in the pan to 
drain over an old pail until done dripping. 
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The washings may be done on rainy or dark 
days, when the bees choose to stay at home. 
The underclothes, sheets, and towels may be 
used without ironing, rather than overwork, or 
rather than let the bees go to the woods or 
swarm when there is no one to care for them; 
for if one keeps bees it pays to take care of them 
in the proper time. It takes the beauty all out 
of the pursuit to make it work that is looked 
after only when all other work is done. 

If you give the children a penny or more 
every time they get stung while helping with 
the bees, most of them will be ready to run the 
risk of stings, especially if they are carefully 
protected against them. My little adopted girl 
used to make a great fuss over a a ; but 
when I give her a penny for each one she re- 
fuses to have her hands covered, as she says she 
can work easier without the covering. But it 
is the pennies she cares for more than the 
amount of work done. Children, like grown 
folks, like money of their own, and it is better 
for them to earnit than to give it tothem. If 
they are paid 10 cents or more for every swarm 
they detect coming out when no one else is 
watching, they will be quite attentive in watch- 
ing. for swarms. 

he bread may be set in the evening, so that 
it may be baked before swarming time next 
day. Many prefer setting the bread at night, 
thinking it makes better bread. 


FOOD FOR THE OUT-APIARY. 


Much of this may be cooked while getting 
breakfast. Just cook a little more—a little 
more coffee, a few more potatoes, to make into 
potato-balls by running them through the 
potato-masher advertised in GLEANINGS; sea- 
son them with a little sugar, pepper, butter, 
and salt. They are nice cold, rolled into balls 
for the out-apiary dinner, or slowly fried in a 
little butter or fat for the home dinner. Eggs 
and meat may be boiled the evening before, 
which will answer just as well for the home 
dinner as for the out-apiary. 

When much extra work is expected, as swarm- 
ing or harvesting, it pays to be liberal with the 
pennies for the children, to induce them to save 
steps for their parents, and thus tide them 
over the hard places, rather than for either 
of the parents to overwork; for if either gets 
sick just then it makes it hard all around, be- 
sides the great loss sometimes sustained. Leave 
as little to be done in the mornings as possible. 
If there is time in the evening, pick the berriés. 
Take the children along. and. if they can’t be 
induced in any other way, reward them a little 
for picking. Some object to paying children 
for work done. Perhaps it is not best to do so, 
except to get as much help as possible in these 
special times of extra labor. 

Sweeping and dusting spare rooms, scrubbing 

rches and walks. may be done in the even- 
ngs, if there is spare time; if not, they had bet- 
ter be left undone than to overwork. It is very 
little our walks get scrubbed in swarming time, 
except with honey. Such work can better be 
neglected than cooking, for it helps one to be 
good-natured to have appetizing food; and of 
all times when I appreciate good dinners, it is 
when I have been wearied and worried catching 
swarms. It helps to settle the nerves, which 
helps to keep cool-headed. And yet one had 
better live very plainly than to overwork. espe- 
cially during swarming time, remembering 
that swarming comes only once in three or four 
years, or at most for three weeks once in a year, 
unless it be a year like 1882, when we had one 
or more swarms every day from the first of June 
to the middle of September, except about a 
week in the first of August. 

How every thing goes wrong if one allows 
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himself or herself to get worried and excited, or 
out of patience! It would seem that all the 
bees were og em to come out of the hives at 
once, and to have things their own way. Of all 
places in the world, it seems to work the worst 
to lose one’s patience with the bees. I remem- 
ber watching one of our helpers as he was 
working alone with the bees. As they flew at 
him he would strike at them with the smoker. 
The more he struck at them, the more enraged 
they became. I don’t know how it would have 
turned out had I not told him that would ruin 
any colony, and proceeded to help him finish 
the colony and close the hive. After that I 
never trusted him alone with a hive of bees. 

A hammock or two in each apiary, or, what I 
like better, a bench with a raised head-board 
and a quilt folded and spread over it, on which 
to rest whenever there is time. is a great com- 
fort, as has been spoken of before in the bee- 
journals. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Illinois. 
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EMPTY COMBS. 








HOW TO CARE FOR THEM WHEN NOT IN USE. 





We are especially interested this year in tak- 
ing care of an unusual number of extra combs— 
those that are thrown on our hands to care for 
by having so many colonies die, and it is no 
small task. We have considerably more than a 
thousand to so care for. Heretofore we have 
given our extra combs to the bees to take care 
of. Filling a hive with these combs, we placed 
them under a strong colony, and the bees would 
take the best of care of them. Sometimes one 
colony would take care of several hives of combs 
placed under, and I know of no better way to 
eare for them. providing you have plenty of 
bees. But taking care of such a number of ex- 
tra combs must be some detriment to the bees, 
as it gives them just so much extra work. This 
year we are very anxious to make the most we 
cain of what bees we have left, so we are going 
to try to tuke care of some of the combs our- 
selves. 

In the shop cellar we nailed lath on each side 
of the joists, near the lower edge. On this lath 
we hung the frames. There not being room to 
hang them straight across, they were hung on 
aslant. About an inch space was left between 
them. If there was to be any great amount of 

arring they might not be very secure, as they 
ave only the thickness of the lath, about 3¢ of 
an inch, to hang on; and, being hung on a 
slant, they will be more easily knocked down. 
There are several advantages in having them 
hung up in this way. There is not so much 
danger of their being injured by mice; they are 
entirely out of the way, as they do not take up 
any available room, and are very easily got at 
when wanted. With a free circulation of air, 
and the coolness of the cellar, the worms will 
not get at them so early nor work so rapidly. 
They are in such condition that they are easily 
examined, and we will keep close watch of 
them; and the first trace of worms that we see 
we will be on hand with brimstone, as they are 
in excellent shape to fumigate. It is important 
to take them when the worms are small; for 
after they are full grown they will stand an im- 
mense amount of brimstone without seeming 
injury. Butthere is one objection. The combs 
will not be nearly so nice and sweet as when 
kept by the bees, and, with any reasonable pro- 
portion between the bees and combs, 1 would 
much rather leave them to the tender mercies 
of the bees. EmMA WILSON. 

Marengo, IIl., June 2. 
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SELF-HIVERS. 


SOME RECENT IMPROVEMENTS AND INVENTIONS. 








I have been anxiously watching the various 
bee-papers for any further suggestions or im- 
provements in self-hivers, to make them more 
nearly perfect. We are certainly making rapid 
progress on this line; but, so he, the perfect 
swarm-hiver is still in the future. Mr. Pratt has 
made some excellent suggestions in his last 
plan—that of putting the hive expected to 
swarm on top of the hive or section-cases, to 
receive the swarm. The bees are to pass 
through perforated zinc. under an escape-board, 
with a place for the queen to escape into the 
empty hive, at the apex of the V-shaped escape. 
The small perforated zine guard in his original 
swarmer is replaced by a sheet covering the 
entire end of an open-end section-case. The 
bees have not so far to travel as in his other 
one, and he has lessened the trouble from drones 
a little, but not much. No matter how care- 
fully the combs may be selected, some drones 
will be produced; and there is no chance fora 
single one to get outside the hives. Itis true, 
the drones will escape into the empty hive, and 
will speedily die there. These dead drones are 
very objectionable to the workers, and they 
will try to pull them through the perforations 
in great numbers. It will be rather difficult to 
clean the receiving hives of them, as the 
swarming hives are all on top, and it would 
certainly involve lots of heavy fitting, and dis- 
turbing the bees. Then suppose the_ bees 
swarm, and hive themselves, just as Mr. Pratt 
says they will; would not such swarm work 
back through the perforated escape to the 
brood-combs above, leaving only the queen and 
a handful of drones? As hivers will likely 
prove of the greatest value in running out- 
apiaries, one can never tell what hives have 
swarmed, without examining each empty hive. 
Possibly one could see through the perforations 
in the end of the super. There are many cases 
of superseding queens during a season, that are 
liable to cause trouble if one is not constantly 
on the watch for dead queens when cleaning out 
the drones. 

Mr. Alley has made some progress with his 
swarmer lately. Now, if the bees will only do 
as he says they will, itis probable that he has 
taken a step in the right direction. By the 
way, Mr. A. has switched around a good deal 
on this self-hiver question. If his self-hiving 
arrangement would secure 99 per cent of all 
swarms, what was the use of all this? Again, 
if he secured two nice swarms by my device, 
why does he claim that Ican not secure any? 
He says that my plan is a failure; yet I ran two 
apiaries, which can both be considered out- 
apiaries, as I could be at only one place at a 
time, hiving some 50 swarms by means of my 
hiver, and, after manipulation, I had over 200 
hives. and I do not think I lost a single swarm. 
Has Mr. Alley or any one else tried his swarmer 
on a like scale, with equal results? Mr. A. now 
uses a “decoy” hive in front of the one expect- 
ed to swarm, a la Pratt. For a swarmer he has 
fallen back on his drone-trap, provided with a 
piece of drone-excluding, queen-escaping zine, 
that is to allow the queen, after being trapped 
with the drones, to escape into the decoy hive; 
but what is to prevent her from running back 
into the original hive? Then, too, when we 
remember that queens differ greatly as to size 
at swarming time, is not the queen-passing, 
drone-excluding zine a doubtful point? Queens, 
too, have a way of trying to go through the 
perforations toward the sunlight, when trapped, 
and not into strange dark places. The empty 
comb in the decoy will help some; but if left 


too long, would it not become infested with 
moth ? To provide several hundred decoy hives 
of an old pattern is certainly quite an objection. 

I do not write this in a fault-finding, criticis- 
ing spirit, but only to point out some of the 
difticulties that have suggested themselves in 
my own experience. Both Mr. Alley and Mr. 
Pratt deserve great credit for their efforts in 
this direction, even if they do think they must 
have a patent on it. 

Well, after considering all the various plans 
of self-hivers so far published, I have about 
concluded to stick to my own plan. I will modify 
it somewhat, using wire cloth on the lower 
swarmer, except two rows of perforations. The 
lower frame will also be made large enough to 
include the section-case. There will be three 
large cones for queen and drones, with two 
rows of worker perforations between. The up- 
per frame will be all perforated zine, giving 
free access to the bees returning from swarm- 
ing, while the lower will become temporarily 
clogged. A comb or two will be tried in the 
empty hives, as an additional attraction. Judg- 
ing from my past year’s: experience, I know 
that this will give me swarms that can be seen 
at a glance, and then fixed up to suit me. I 
prefer to make the new colony quite strong, so 
that there will be no cessation of work in the 
supers. This can be done only by brushing off 
enough bees from the combs of the swarming 
hive, or using my bee-escape plan. 

That bee-escape of Larrabee’s is a good one, 
as I had a very similar arrangement two years 
ago. It would work a little better without that 
extra curve at the apex of the V. Bees are shy 
of long narrow passages. It would also be 
more rapid if two openings were left for the 
bees to get in, toward the ends of the board, 
with one space to get out, at the center. But 
the fact that it is not removable from the board 
is an objection. I have lately seen one of the 
Hastings escapes, and think it an improvement 
on the Porter. This one, however, was faulty 
in construction, as the exits were hardly large 
enough to let a worker pass. What would be- 
come of the drones when trying to get out? 

Milan, J]l., May 11. C. H. DIBBERN. 


dd or OO 
THE PRATT AUTOMATIC SWARMER. 


A CRITICISM ON THE DEVICE SHOWN ON PAGE 
318, MAY 1. 








Last year I used thirty of the Pratt swarmers 
on almost the same plan, putting the old swarm 
above the new hive, with the queen-excluding 
bee-escape between them, and excluding zine at 
the lower hive-entrance. The reason that this 
does not work is, that a bee-escape under the 
brood- nest works very differently from one over 
it, especially when it is used for the entrance to 
the hive. In my experiment I used three 
escapes between each pair of hives, and yet they 
would clog almost every time. The escape 
would have to be watched and cleaned nearly 
every day, to insure success. This would be a 
large task with fifty or a hundred hivers. This 
is no theory—I know from experiment. 

If there is passage sufficient for the swarm to 
issue from the upper hive into the lower, there 
will certainly be passage enough for them to 
get back again after they have been hived, and 
it seems to me that this would be the most nat- 
ural thing for them to do, carrying the supplies 
above the cluster, tempted by the bees and 
brood above. One would have to be on hand to 
remove them very soon after they had swarm- 
ed. 

The hiver that I sent you meets all the points 
claimed by Mr. Pratt, and avoids all the objec- 
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tions; and yet it has not been tried to hive a 
swarm, so it is at least | ging | theory; but if it 
clogs, it can be cleaned in half a minute. I 
should not offer them for sale until I had prov- 
en them. The reason that I sent it to you was, 
that you might criticise it; and, if you thought 
best, let others do the same; also, that they 
might improve upon it. 
Gro. H. SPRAGUE. 
Haskinville, N. Y., May 7. 


(The self-hiver that Mr. Sprague says he sent 
failed to come to hand. As we have had no 
practical experience with the hiver in question, 
nor, in fact. with any of them, we forwarded 
Mr. Sprague’s letter to Mr. Pratt. His sub- 
joined reply possibly suggests the cause of the 
trouble.] 


In the above, Mr. Sprague does not give a 
clew as to how his queen-excluding escapes 
were attached; but I should judge that they 
simply led from the holes in the thin board di- 
rectly into a dark chamber, and, there being no 
provision for light, they became clogged. 

In my directions, where I tell how to attach 
the Pratt swarmer to any hive having a Joose 
bottom, I speak of this, and it is a very impor- 
tant matter. If these directions are strictly 
followed there will be no fear of the escape be- 
coming clogged. For the benefit of your read- 
ers I will give further directions bere. 

First, take any kind of thin board that will 
cover your hive- bodies (a bee-escape board will 
do) and nail strips of wood all around the outer 
edge of one side so as to form a bee-space from 
three-fourths of an inch up to seven-eighths of 
an inch deep. Now lay the escape into this 
bee-space, zinc up, and its apex pointing to one 
end within an inch of the end cleat; and after 
you have marked the position it is to occupy, 
remove it and cut several holes through the 
thin board so they will all come inside the es- 
cape, but not too far up into where the escape 
begins to taper. The more holes you can get 
in, the better. It would do no harm if one 
large hole were made the size of the base of the 
escape. Place the escape in position, and fix it 
to the thin board with a few wire nails. Pro- 
vide an opening thiough an end cleat, directly 
opposite the apex of the escape, at least four 
inches long, and cover it with a piece of ex- 
cluding metal. By thus admitting light to the 
opening of the escape, the bees are attracted 
there, and they will keep it clear of all rubbish. 
Plenty of light and air let into the escape is 
necessary for success in keeping it clear. 

The readers, of course, understand that the 
escape-board is placed on top of the new hive, 
escape down, and apex pointing toward the 
front. The colony expected to swarm is then 
set on the escape-board. E. L. PRATT. 

Beverly, Mass. 


———— ed ee 
SWARMING CONTROLLED. 





INCREASE PREVENTED OR REGULATED; QUEENS 
RESTRICTED. 





On page 282 is a cut ofa bee-escape used by 
J. H. Larrabee. My queen-escape and exclud- 
ing-board is made in a similar manner, except 
that I use perforated zine in place of the wire. 
when a colony is expected to swarm. A set of 
combs, frames filled with foundation or starters, 
as I have them, or the particular line I am 
working On requires, is placed under the colony, 
with the above board between, the entrance 
being closed with queen-excluding material 
in some shape. A queen and drone trap answers 
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very well. The hive now consists of two parts. 
That above the board contains the bees, brood, 
sections, etc.; that below, a set of frames with 
comb, starters, or foundation, as the case may 


e. 

When the swarm issues, the queen remains 
in the lower part; the bees return and go to 
work there; often the queen will go below, and 
that part be occupied without a swarm issuing. 
The presence of eggs below shows that the 

ueen is there. If I desire increase, I remove 
the top part, about the seventh day from the 
time I have reason to suppose the lower part 
was occupied, to a new stand, doing so at a time 
when the bees are working strongly. This 
leaves all the field bees and many young ones 
at the old stand, leaving them in shape to do 
good work. They are given surplus room ac- 
cordingly, while the part removed is weakened 
enough to prevent = after-swarms. The 
queen-escape and excluding- board remain 
under them; a half-set of frames is placed un- 
der it; the queen becomes fertile, the colony 
builds up in good shape for winter; as the brood 
finishes hatching, the set of frames above the 
board is filled with fine honey for extracting. 
This can be depended on with certainty—a 
gain of, say, 50 lbs. by this management, as 
otherwise no surplus would be stored above the 
frames. 

In place of adding a full set of frames, as 
mentioned in the first instance above, I often 
add only a half or third set in this manner, 
restricting the queen and reducing the number 
of eggs laid. It does not injure the queen like 
caging. In this case, room is added at the same 
time above the board and under the upper set 
of frames; in this the surplus is stored. If no 
increase is wanted, enough surplus room is 
added above the board and under the upper set 
of frames to last about two weeks. By this 
time one or more queens will have hatched out 
and passed down through the board, and the 
“best one ”’ will occupy the hive. The exclud- 
ing material is now removed from the entrance, 
so that, if itis a young queen, she can go out 
and mate. Ifaqueen and drone $e is used, 
all undesirable drones can be killed. The zine 
used in making the board should be wide 
enough to allow of free passage and ventilation; 
if too wide, the bees seem to feel that itis the 
same old hive, and continue to swarm, or to 
sulk; if the zine used is not too wide, the queen 
will almost always go below, and young queens 
be reared above. This of itself is a cheap, con- 
venient. and very efficient way of requeening. 
The fittest will survive, and by this natural 
selection we get the best queens obtainable, 
reared under the natural impulse, in strong col- 
onies, and at no extra cost, either by reason of 
work done by ourselves, or by loss of work oc- 
casioned to the bees. After all danger of 
swarming is over, the board is removed anda 
common excluder put in its place. 

On page 545 of the American Bee Journal 
for April 21, 1892, G. W. Demaree tells how to 
prevent swarming by placing the queen ona 
set of frames under a queen-excluder, etc. The 
use of the queen-escape and excluding-board 
not only saves the work of finding the queen, 
etc., but gives the bees a chance to put a younger 
and better queen in her place. 

The honey is taken off by the aid of escapes. 
There is a great advance over the methods in 
use only a few years ago—no brushing of bees 
in the hot sun; no hunting for queens; no clip- 
ping of queens’ wings; no loss by absconding 
swarms; no hiving the same when they are 
doubled up three or four deep; and, by no 
means least, no loss of honey incident to inter- 
rupting and exciting the bees during these 


manipulations; on the contrary, some boards 
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are put between cases, some empty cases added, 
then some more boards, and the full cases are 
taken off. This is progress. more than many 
thought possible, and the end is not yet. 

Berlin, Mo., May 13. Gro. R. WELLER. 


oO 


HOW TO MAKE SWARMS CLUSTER IN ONE 
OR TWO PLACES. 


0. R. COE, NOW OF WINDHAM, N. Y., TELLS 
HOW TO DO IT. 








Friend Root:—In the matter of hiving 
swarms I can now swing my hat, and cry 
* Eureka!” Ihave no further use for hiving- 
box and enamel-cloth apron that have served 
me so well in the past. This is how I do it now: 
I have several boxes made as Doolittle recom- 
mends in making nucleus colonies in which he 
contines the bees. Mine are made about six 
inches square, and 13 inches long. Two sides 
are made of wire cloth, one of which I can 
remove at pleasure. I have a 34-inch holo on 
top of the box, in which the funnel fits, and 
through which I shake the bees into the box. 
Doolittle recommends taking combs with bees 
on, and placing them outside of the hive to let 
the bees fill themselves with honey; but I have 
found a better way. On the inside of the board 
that forms the bottom of the box I nail four 
strips 3¢ inch square, so as to make a little 
trough 3 inches square and 3g inch deep; and 
over this trough, in the top of the box, t make 
al-inch hole, and nail wire cloth over it on 
the inside. Now, when the bees are in the 
boxes I can fill them with honey by pouring 
honey through the 1-inch hole, so that it will 
fill the trough, and in that way fill all of the 
bees with honey, by using a dozen boxes, quick- 
er than the bees will fill themselves from the 
comb; at least, my part is done quicker, and the 
bees can take up the honey at their leisure. 
This matter of having the bees filled with 
honey in some way is important, as I have had 
more than half of the confined bees die in less 
than ten hours, in a cage into which the bees 
had been shaken from the combs without let- 
ting them fill their honey-sacs, or feeding them. 

Every morning, about 7:30 or 8 o’clock, I 
shake bees into two boxes (taking them from 
upper stories over queen-excluders), pour in a 
little honey. and hang them from tripods by a 
string. These I place on either side of my 
apiary, and the bees just howl to get out, wihhek 
attracts swarms to them; and I get 14 or 15 
swarms to cluster on them without touching 
them. For those swarms that don’t go to the 
place where the confined bees hang, I take one 
of the cages of bees, slip a string over one tine 
of a potato- hook, walk out with it to the place 
where the swarm is flying thickest, and ina 
few minutes the bees will begin to cluster on 
the cage. Then I walk back and lead the bees 
to the place where the tripod is, and let the 
whole swarm settle on it. I now prepare the 
hive for them by placing an empty story on the 
stand where I am to hive them. When the 
swarm is all settled on the cage, or box that 
has the confined bees in, I take hold of the 
string and carry the swarm to the place where 
Iam to hive them. I now sprinkle the bees, 
and also the inside of the empty hive, with 
water that is one-fourth honey, using a brush- 
broom for the purpose. Then I shake the bees 
into the empty hive, and place the hive over 
them. I think I have hived swarms in this 
way in one minute, and not had over 50 bees fly. 
This preventing bees flying and making a great 
commotion that is likely to call any swarm 
just issuing. I successfully accomplish by this 
method; and I tell you there is some poetry in 


seeing Swarm after swarm come out and begin 
to cluster on the cage before they are all out of 
the parent hive, while I, with a pail of sweet- 
ened water and brush-broom, keep back all 
other swarms, if any are likely to issue, until 
= are settled on the cage, and then have 
nothing to do but take hold of the string that 
suspends the cage, carry them to an empty Story, 
shake them into it, and place their hive over 
them; then I return the cage to its place, ready 
for another swarm. b. R. Cor. 
Fort Collins, Col., July 7. 


[As will be seen from the address above, this 
article was written last summer while Mr. Coe 
was in Colorado; but on account of the pressure 
of matter we were not then able to give it an 
insertion, and therefore held it over until the 

roper season this year. If we understand Mr. 
Yoe correctly, his two wire-cloth boxes or cages 
of bees were used as decoys; and these decoys 
were so perfect that they attracted the larger 
part of all the swarms in the air. This same 
plan was, years ago, practiced and recommend- 
ed by L. L. Langstroth. Why more has not 
been made of it we can not say.] 
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RAMBLE NO. 61. 





ONE OF VENTURA’S GREAT BEE-MEN. 





A few years ago a young man presented him- 
self at Mr. Wilkin’s apiary, desiring to learn 
the business of bee culture as practiced in Cali- 
fornia. He had journeyed all the way from 
New York State, and had but a few dimes left 
in his pocket. Mr. Wilkin then allowed his 
hair and beard to grow to great ‘length, as a 
substitute for a bee-veil; and the wild appear- 
ance of the man, and the still wilder surround- 
ings of rocky, mountainous country, gave the 
— who had been used to different scenes, a 
ittle touch of homesickness. But this was only 
momentary, for the kindly manner of Mr. 
Wilkin and family soon made the place a home; 
and he resolutely took the position assigned to 
him, and performed his duties so faithfully that 
it was but a comparatively short time until he 
graduated from the position of helper to that of 
owner of an apiary. Heis now owner of over 
700 colonies, in two apiaries, and perhaps ere 
this article is read he will have the third apiary 
and 1000 colonies. Allow me to introduce to 
you Mr. M. H. Mendelson, of Ventura. 

Southern California has been much infested 
with foul brood, and heroic measures are taken 
to stamp out the disease. As before stated, 
foul-brood inspectors are appointed, and much 
depends upon their thoroughness in abating the 
disease. Mr. Mendelson is foul-brood inspector 
for his district, and that there is not much of 
the disease visible speaks well for the energy of 
the officer. 

Mr. M.’s largest apiary is seven miles from 
Ventura, and I did not decline an invitation to 
mount a road-cart, and go out with him. A 
portion of the journey is very delightful, riding 
past orchard after orchard of English walnuts 
and fruits of many kinds. There are many 
handsome residences in Ventura. surrounded 
with grounds which in point of beauty ap- 
proach your ideal of what an Eden would be. 

A short distance from Ventura is a very old 
and very large grapevine. In Santa Barbara 
(the county adjoining Ventura) is the largest 
grapevine in the United States. being 12 incHes 
in diameter, and the product of which is often 
four tons of grapes. This Ventura vine is the 
next largest, is fully ten inches in diameter, and 
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spreads over a trellis fully 40 feet square. The 
product is also in proportion to its size. 

If Ventura has not the largest vine, it boasts 
of the largest rose-tree in the United States. 
The body is a foot in diameter, and the estimat- 
ed number of roses on it at one time is 10,000. 
California is eminently the land of the rose. 
The climbing varieties will cover a cottage; 
and what an enchanting sight when the blos- 
soms burst forth in all their regal beauty! 

Mr. M.’s apiary is over a mile from the high- 
way, and, instead of being amid rocky canyons, 
it seemed like going into somebody’s extensive 
back pasture, and the idea was emphasized 
when we encountered a large herd of cattle. 
While passing several large oak-trees Mr. M. 
pointed out here and there decoy hives he had 
distributed. with which he had caught twenty- 
three swarms. 





M. H. MENDELSON, VENTURA, CAL. 


Another object of interest was an asphaltum- 
mine, where quantities of the pure material are 
obtained by tunneling into the side of the 
mountain. Tar-springs are also not far away, 
but they have not yet become noted as a sum- 
mer resort or for bathing purposes. 

Upon arriving at the apiary a glance was 
sufficient to show that the owner was a careful, 
methodical man, and had learned his trade 
well: for, next to Mr. MeIntyre’s apiary, it was 
in all appointments the best-regulated apiary 
I had seen. The fine photo I — nt to you 
shows, as very few photos do or can, owing to 
the impossibility of getting a good point of 
view, every detail of a mode! California apiary. 

This apiary contains 400 swarms in L. hives, 
and is worked for extracted honey. The first 
building at the right is a little workroom well 
supplied with tools. The next little building is 
the extracting-room. The cart in front has 
room for a large load of hives, which are passed 
to the operator inside. A long galvanized-iron 

yipe, two inches in diameter, conducts the 
Sean *y to the strong wooden ripening-tank, 
which has storage capacity for eight tons of 
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honey, and generally affords sufficient storage 
until it ripens enough to draw into cans, which 
are piled at the end of the tank, when it can be 
filled again. But knowing the possibilities of 
the country for honey, and wishing to have his 
dish right side up, Mr. M. has put in an emer- 
gency tank at the corner of the extracting- 
room. This is made of galvanized iron, and 
will accommodate enough drops of honey +o 
weigh over ten tons. The entire storage capaci- 
ty in the two tanks and various other utensils 
is about 27 tons. Two sun wax-extractors take 
care of all the cappings and odds and ends of 
wax. Mr. M. is seen manipulating a hive near 
the small wax-extractor. Root’s bee-tent oc- 
cupies a prominent position, and received an 
unqualified indorsement from the proprietor. 
The large pile of empty hives neatly painted 
are also ready for an emergency. As to the 
nice long ladder, I don’t know what he uses it 
for, unless it is to get into the manhole in the 
top of his emergency tank. If not used for 
honey, the tank is not idle; water is caught 
from the buildings during the rainy season, and 
stored for irrigating and drinking purposes. 
The Rambler drank water that had ot in it 
over nine months, still it was sweet, refreshing, 
and coo 

A few grapevines, also quite a variety of rose- 
bushes, are set out. In the latter line Mr. M. 
is something of an enthusiast. Around the 
wooden tank is a valuable nursery of orange 
seedlings. While looking out for the profits, he 
finds pleasure in the things of beauty. 

For storage tanks, galvanized iron is used 
almost exclusively in California; and if there 
are any deleterious effects on honey stored in 
them. California bee-keepers should have found 
it out before this time. I think the recent 
advice of our English friends and the American 
Bee Journal will scarcely be listened to. 

Although Mr. M.isa careful breeder of his 
stock, much of it is bred, I believe, from Hed- 
don’s strain. The bees were inclined to follow 
us around, and veils were resorted to. Nota 
few California bee- keepers claim that bees here 
are more vindictive than in the East. Mr. 
MeIntyre’s large aziary is near a public high- 
way where there is much heavy teaming to and 
from stone-quarries and oil-wells, but his bees 
seldom molest passing men or horses. Mr. 
Mendelson, on the contrary, was compelled to 
move an apiary from near a public road. Peo- 
ple driving in light vehicles learned to get by 
on the run, while teamsters with loads put bur- 
lap sacks over their heads. One teamster 
thought himself thus duly protected; but a 
small unobserved hole in the sack, in front of 











HOW MENDELSON’S BEES GET THERE. 


his nose, was too much of an inducement to an 
angry bee, and, to the man’s surprise and con- 
sternation, this important organ was punctur- 
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ed and materially enlarged in size. From the 
jocose way in which Mr. M. related the inci- 
dent, he had nearly enough fun out of it to 
compensate for removing the apiary. 

In many other apiaries I have found the pro- 
peo to sting exceedingly rampant. and 
1ave come to the positive conclusion that Cali- 
fornia bee-keepers need a new and vindictive 
smoker—one that will run by clockwork and 
send a continuous stream of smoke into the 
hive. In many cases a more careful breeding 
would overcome this propensity, and a more 
thorough warfare upon nightly visitors, such as 
skunks and other small animals, would have a 
further toning influence. 

I found in Mr. M.'s apiary the gravity strain- 
er, which is used quite generally by bee-keepers 
in Ventura County. his strainer was de- 
scribed and illustrated on page 248, Vol. X VITI., 
of GLEANINGS, as used and improved by Mr. 
MelIntyre. The strainer can not clog, and the 
extractor does not have to be stopped in order 
to let the honey get out of the way. The in- 
ventor of it ought to be known and receive the 
award of a medal. 

Another instrument of general use is a com- 
bined lever, chisel, and seraper. The nearest 








CHISEL, LEVER, AND SCRAPER. 


approach to it Iever saw in the East was a 
piece of an old wagon-spring. The usual — 
of this tool is 8 or 10 inches, and 144 inches 
wide. Mr. M.’s was longer, and provided with 
a handle. 

A commodious cabin is located near the 
apiary, or out of cross bee-range, where Mr. M. 
and his helpers live during the honey season. 

In Ventura I found another manufacturer of 
reversible honey-extractors, Mr. W. E. Leach. 
There are several styles of these extractors, 
and California inventors are busy at work 
evolving still more efficient machines. 

found Mr. Mendelson a very agreeable 
traveling companion, and he seemed to be the 
favorite with all the boys and girls. The young 
ladies beamed on him with wistful glances, but 
seemingly to no purpose. That his days may 
be long upon the land, and full of continued 
success, is the wish of the RAMBLER. 


{Friend Rambler, I am very glad indeed that 
you took itinto your head to introduce to our 
readers our good friend Mendelson. As it was 
not the time for honey when I was there. I did 
not see much of him except indoors; and I hope 
he will excuse me for saying that he seemed to 
be so much of a polished gentleman that I won- 
dered how he got “down to business” enough 
to manage his large apiaries successfully. If I 
am not mistaken, somebody told me that he is 
a Jew by birth. Well, if thatis true then I havea 
warmer feeling toward the whole tribe of Israel- 
ites than I should have had, had I not met friend 
M. Yes, I noticed how kindly the young ladiesall 
seemed to feel toward him; but at the same time 
they seemed to look up to him as one who was 
worthy of their highest respect and esteem. 
The view you give is certainly a good one, and 
it indicates that he has not hesitated to invest 
money in commodious appliances. and appli- 
ances, too, that are adequate to taking care of 
ton after ton when the honey comes. 


GALVANIZED IRON FOR RECEPTACLES FOR 
FOOD AND DRINK. 

Yes, friend R., Iam well aware that Califor- 

nia people are in the habit of ignoring the dan- 

gers and poisonous tendency of galvanized iron. 
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We need not waste time in argument, however. 
Just put a little honey, or even water,in a 
shallow galvanized-iron pan,and let it stand 
for two or three days; then take a good dose of 
the honey or an ordinary drink of the water, 
and see ifit does not make you sick. Ifthe 
honey or water does not stand dated in the uten- 
sil. or if the quantity stored is very large com- 
pared to the surface exposed to the liquid, the 
poison will be too much diluted todo harm. A 
teacupful of ordinary hard drinking-water left 
in the bottom of a drinking: tank made of gal- 
vanized iron made me so sick that I did not 
care to try the experiment a sccond time, and 
the water stood in the tank only over night. 
The same experiment was tried after the same 
tank was lined with tin, and there was no bad 
taste to the water nor any unpleasant symptom. 
Galvanized iron, in one sense, does not rust; 
therefore people generally feel sure that it is 
clean, pure, and wholesome. But this pruperty 
it has of keeping bright and clean is just be- 
cause of the fact that the surface is being con- 
stantly and evenly dissolved by liquids or by 
rain. A cake of ice will keep clean in the same 
way, because it is constantly melting away. 
Well, now, this surface that is melting away is 
being constantly dissolved in the liquid with 
which it comes in contact. Ordinarily the zinc 
compound is in too small quantity or too much 
diluted todoany harm. But the effects of zinc 
poisoning will always be too vivid in my mind 
to let me feel easy when I see galvanized iron 
used so indiscriminately for articles of food and 
drink. Using a galvanized-iron tank for hold- 
ing a large quantity of drinking-water may not 
make the water perceptibly anwholesome; and 
itis quite likely that different kinds of water 
—that is. water from different wells or cisterns 
—might attack the zine covering with more or 
less energy, according to the mineral salts 
found in the water. Prof. Cook can tell you of 
cases of poisoning from stirring off maple sugar 
in a galvanized-iron pan.] A. I; R. 
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DISCOURAGED FARMERS AND BEE-KEEPERS IN 
ILLINOIS. 


I am almost discouraged with bee-keeping, 
and wish, through GLEANINGS, to inquire how 
many others there are to sympathize with, for 
I find there are many that have suffered in 
losses as heavily as myself. I have lost fully 
one-third, and fear I have not got through yet. 
I find the majority of my losses are confined 
principally to the black bees, Italians being 
stronger. The disease was dysentery, and I am 
inclined to attribute the hale matter to honey- 
dew, for I never suffered such losses before. 
All can have all the honey-dew they want. I 
am notin want of any. Weather is very wet, 
and the season backward—rain, rain, almost ev- 
ery day. Farmers are discouraged: much corn 
to be planted yet. A. Y. BALDWIN. 

De Kalb, I1., June 1. 


A BIG REPORT FROM A YOUNG BEE-KEEPER 
IN CUBA; 77,000 LBS. OF HONEY AS ONE 
SEASON’S CROP. 


I am not quite 21 years old, and have gotten, 
the past season, 77,000 Ibs. of honey, which, if I 
am correct, is the largest amount ever taken by 
one apiarist in Cuba. FF. O. SOMERFORD. 

San Miguel, Cuba, May 15. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE WORLD’S FAIR, AGAIN. 


Our association here intends sending an ex- 
hibit of honey to the World’s Fair, where it will 
be entered for competition with a view of see- 
ing how our products compare with those of 
America. Our intention is, to present the new 
Department of Agriculture in the U. S. with 
the exhibit when the fair is over, to form a nu- 
cleus of their apicultural museum, and we 
hope in return to receive a smal] sample of 
American honeys for display in the technologi- 
cal museum here. R. PATTEN. 

Balwarra, West Maitland, N. S. W., Apr. 16. 


DROWNED IN HONEY IN WINTER; A SWEET 


DEATH. 

Nine of my colonies of bees drowned in honey 
last winter. The combs made last summer 
were so white and tender they could not hold 
the honey, and so it ran out among the bees 
and drowned them. The honey ran out the 
entrance on to the ground in tinfuls. Old black 
combs are the best to winter bees on. 

Keating, Pa., May 5. S. NELSON. 


{This occurrence is very unusual. It looks 
like a case of combs built off from paraffine 
foundation. ] 


ALFALFA IN DIFFERENT LOCATIONS. 


I see in GLEANINGS that some one says alfalfa 
is allowed to blossom nicely before cutting. In 
this country it is cut as soon as it gets nicely in 
bloom, and just as it is getting to do the bees 
some good; but there are generally corners and 
round ditches that don’t get cut. I have to 
feed, up to alfalfa bloom. Iam mowing some 
alfalfa for soiling now. It is splendid cow feed. 

Rosr. P. LANCHESTER. 

Bliss, Idaho, May 10. 


SEALED COVERS AND ABSORBENTS. 


I winter outdoors in double-walled hives— 
Langstroth and the Bristol, or Manum hive. 
I have tried tight honey-board, cotton cloth, 
enamel cloth, etc.. but none were satisfactory. 
I have now adopted this plan: I take my honey- 
boards, bore a 3-inch hole out, and nail wire 
cloth on the under side; look over my bees as 
early as I can after surplus ends, and then let 
them stick down the honey-board, if they 
please, with the enamel cloth over the hole 
until time to pack them for winter; then I take 
a burlap bag, put in °¢ of a bushel of dry saw- 
dust, take off the cloth that is over the hole, 

ut on the bag, well tucked down, and the job 
is done until spring. I have practiced this way 
for a number of years, with good success; and 
the average loss is far less than many of my 
neighbors have had. P. D. PERCIVAL. 

North Ferrisburgh, Vt., May 21. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY 


ALABAMA. 


We own a town (a little one) now, and Iam 
postmaster, freight agent, store-keeper, justice 
of the peace, general manager of some 3000 
acres of farming and timber land (with 40 mules 
and 100 hands at work); run a sawmill, grist- 
mill, blacksmith shop, ete. Of course, I do this 
largely through assistants, as I am also general 
missionary, and conduct services at two points 
every Sunday, and superintend several other 
churches and schools. The late widening of 
our work gives us a very extensive influence in 
every department of their well-being. Send me 
two smokers for colored men that have left off 
tobacco; I will be responsible for them. 

Saltmarsh, Fla., May 13. C. B. CurTIss. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
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TOBACCO COLUMN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and vend in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal] acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, providing he give us his 
a that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 

acco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be Srengttened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 














Please send me a smoker, and I will stop 
short off my tobacco, and will pay for the smo- 
ker if I ever use tobacco again. _H. HoLLER. 

Newark, O., Mar. 18. 


Mr. J. E. Hudgins promises to quit using to- 
bacco if you will send hima smoker, and I agree 
to pay for it if he breaks his pledge. 

Anneville, Texas, March 24. G. H. REEp. 


Ihave made a pledge to quit the use of To- 
bacco since reading GLEANINGS. Send the 
smoker; and if I break the pledge I will pay. 

Jug Tavern, Ga., April 6. H. S. Perry. 





Please send one smoker to Thomas M. Todd. 
He has, he says, quit the use of tobacco forever. 
I will pay if he returns to * the mire.” 

JAMES A. Topp. 

Payson, Utah Co., Utah. April 16. 


The dollar is to pay fora smoker that you 
sent to Anthony Gruell for quitting smoking. 
He has gone to smoking, so pa for the smo- 
ker. J. W. Waconia. 

Newcomerstown, Ohio, Feb. 25. 


Please send a smoker to C. F. Bassett. He 
said if you would do so he would not use any 
more tobacco. If he does I will pay for the 
smoker. Mrs. CARRIE BASSETT. 

Hillsdale, Ind., April 8. 


Please send a smoker to my husband, M. D. 
Morehouse, who quit the use of tobacco one 
year ago. He used tobacco 25 years. I promise 
to pay for the smokerif he uses the weed again. 

Mrs. M. D. MorEHOUSE. 

Loveland, Iowa, April 26. 

I have been a moderate smoker of cigars for 
some 8 years; but I have made up my mind it 
is a foolish habit, and have quit for good. Send 
me a smoker; and if lever use tobacco again 
in any form I will pay you for the smoker. 

Moscow, Vt., April 19. E. U. Foster. 


Send Mr. G. W. Wray one smoker free. He 
has quit the use of tobacco. We agree to pay 
for the smoker if Mr. G. W. Wray ever resumes 
the use of tobacco, under your conditions. I 
have known Mr. Wray for years. and he quit 
chewing about one year ago, and I think he is 
entitled to one. Ep. W. GREEN. 

Pickering, Mo., Apr. 8. 


I received a smoker from you about five years 
ago as areward for quitting the use of tobacco. 
I never expect to use the weed again. I use my 
influence against the use of tobacco. My 
brother, Frank Mitchell, has quit, and says 
if you will send him a smoker he will pay for it. 
If he doesn’t I will. May God bless you in this 
work! G. W. MITCHELL. 

Union City, Tenn., April 18. 
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My father has quit chewing tobacco, and he 
says if you will send him a smoker he will keep 
it as a pledge to never use tobacco again in any 
form. Send it to me and I will stand as a wit- 
ness. M. C. RAWSON. 

Quincy, Mich., Mar. 17. 


Mr. Chas. Ferris and N. J. Whitlock have 
this day quit the use of tobacco in any _ form, 
throu h the influence of GLEANINGS. Please 
send them smokers. If they use tobacco again 
I will pay for the smokers. O. C. ABEL. 

Wayville, N. Y., April 30. 


Will you please send to my brother, A. C. 
Whiting, a smoker, as he has quit the use of 
tobacco through the influence of GLEANINGS? 
He also has a few bees. He has not used 
tobacco for about three months. If he ever 
uses it again I will pay for the smoker. 

Mapleton, Utah, April 14. E. M. WHiIrTINna. 


John Riley. a friend of mine, of this place, 
after using tobacco for about six years, solemn- 
ly pledges himself to quit the use of it. If he is 
entitled to asmoker, please send it; and if he 
ever resumes the use of tobacco I hereby agree 
to pay you for the smoker. Tuomas TousLeEy. 

oodyard, Ohio, Mar. 14. 


Please send Mr. Irwin Johnson and E. M. 
Carrier one smoker apiece. They have stopped 
using tobacco, and say if you will send them 
a smoker they will keep it in sight to remind 
them of their pledge. I will vouch for their 
honesty. G. A. CARRIER. 

Summersville, Pa., March 7. 


My two sons are beginning to keep bees. 
They have been using tobacco for some time. 
but have quit, and agreed to stay quit, and 
think that, under your offer, they are each 
entitled toa smoker. If they break over they 
will pay for the smokers. J. S. WITHERSPOON. 

Siverly, O., March 16. 


Having been a subscriber to GLEANINGS, and 
being induced to give up the use of tobacco by 
reading it, I now claim a smoker. I quit it nine 
months ago, after having used it for 32 years. 
If I ever use it again in any form I will pay for 
the smoker. I wantit as a reminder. 

Reed Creek, Ga., April 29. J. L. BAILEY. 


I referred C. W. Satterlee to the Tobacco Col- 
umn, and showed him what it had done for 
friend March and his German friend. and he 
wants one too, so please send him a smoker: 
and if he ever uses tobacco in any form again I 
will pay you for the smoker. ‘. B. JONEs. 

Howard Lake, Minn., Mar. 1. 


Will you be kind enough to send me a smo- 
ker? I have quit the use of tobacco altogether. 
I never intend to use it again. I feel much 
better than when I used the weed. I have 
— 15 Ibs. in weight since I gave up the 

Ithy habit. Should lever use it again I will 
remit the price of the smoker. SAMUEL COLE. 

Cass City, Mich., April 6. 


I have received the third copy of GLEANINGs;: 
and after reading the Tobacco Column I have 
resolved to stop the use of tobacco. If you 
desire to add one more to your list of converts, 
please send me a smoker. I will solemnly 
nye myself never to use tobocco: and by the 

elp of God I hope to keep my pledge. Should 
I ever use it again I will pay ee the smoker. 


FRED W. L. Scumipr. 
Long Grove, Iowa, Apr. 11. 
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After using tobacco thirty years, I have, 
through the influence of GLEANINGS, and the 
help of God, quit the bad habit; and I intend 
to stay quit. If I am entitled to a smoker, 
please send it, and I will pay for it if I ever use 
tobacco again. JosEPH H. REDFIELD. 

Franklin, 'Tenn., May 2. 


I see that you, like myself, are opposed to the 
use of tobacco. I have quit the he stuff while 
I have recently become a subscriber to GLEAN- 
InGs. You have been sending me sample copies, 
and I have noticed the Tobacco Column, but I 
can’t say that Iwas influenced to quit from 
what I read in that, for I read all that I saw on 
the subject. If you think Iam entitled toa 
smoker, send it along. I will never use tobacco 
again, God being my helper. J.S. MANN. 

Princeton, Ark., April 30. 

If you are still sending out smokers to those 
that give up the use of tobacco, you may send 
me one of them if you please, as I believe I am 
entitled toit. I have used tobacco for about 
16 or 18 years; but after reading your Tobacco 
Column for some time I made up my mind to 
quit the use of the filthy as well as hurtful weed. 
I have not used tobacco in any form since last 
Fourth of July, and itis my honest intention 
never to use tobacco again; if I ever do I will 
pay you for the smoker. JoHN J. HOFFMAN. 

Elsinore, Cal., Feb. 15. 


I have induced my brother, Mr. George W. 
Dewitt, of Sunny Side, Md., to stop the use of 
tobacco, and he agrees to pay you for a smoker 
if he ever commences the use of itagain. He 
has some, fine Italian bees, and it would be an 
acceptable present if you can send it. I will go 
his security, and see you get your pay if he 
ever uses the weed again. Please send a smo- 
ker to him at Sunny Side, Garrett Co., Md. 

MATTHEW H. Dewitt. 

Sang Run, Md., April 4. 


A TERRIBLE ENDING. 

I know of a young man 20 years of age who 
had a shock a few weeks ago, caused by using 
tobacco. It affected him so as to kill his will 
yoWer, SO he would not work or care for a thing 
mut that and idleness, ete. He madea constant 
use of it, night and day: and the worst of it 
was, he began when only nine years old, and 
kept it from his father for two years. He 
offered his son a little farm and all, if he would 
giveitup, all to no use,and they say he can 
live buta short time. Heis in the hospital in 
Lewiston. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Hallowell, Me., April 5. 


[ Well, well, boys; if this is not an ‘experience 
meeting,” then I never attended one. Some 
way, March and April seem to have been 
prolific in good results in the tobacco line. May 
God bless you all, and may he speed the work. 
And now while it is well under way, who else is 
there who will join in and keep the ball rolling ? 
Why, it seems as if such enthusiasm must be 
eatching. Think of the younger ones who are 
growing up, many of them ready to turn one 
way or the other: and then stand up and say, 
*T too, God helping me, take the tobacco 
yledge.”’” When friend March told me his story 
; felt sure it would bear a crop of something 
good; and it seems to me I can see that genial 
smile spread over his face as he reads this num- 
ber of GLEANINGS. Old friend. how are you by 
this time,anyhow? How are the cabbages and 
the celery and the cauliflower? and, of far more 
importance, how is the work going on for Christ 
Jesus over in that new town of Anacortes ?]} 


A. RB. 
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OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 


And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
the Lord shall raise him up.—JAMEs 5: 16. 


I am afraid my talk to-day will be a good 
deal myself rather than neighbors; but it may 
be the neighbors will be benefited—some of 
them—at least, I hope so. Well, for the past 
few weeks I have been wearing my overcoat 
and my old fur cap; yes, and I have had sore 
throat, colds almost al] the time, and have been 
sick generally, so that I began to think again 
that I should never be real well any more. Mrs. 
Root talked about a permanent remove to a 
dryer climate, and my mind has been running 
over San Jacinto, Tropico, Wilson’s Peak, and 
other points where I felt well at the time I was 
there. But, oh dear me! I couldn’t bear the 
thought—neither can I bear the thought now— 
of a permanent banishment from my home 
here in Medina. I didn’t tell anybody; but I 
thought a good many times to m self, that I 
believed I’d about as soon die in Medina as to 
live in any other place. 

Over and over again I tried to think it was 
only a notion, and I left off my overcoat when 
the weather was so warm and fine, but it was 
inevitable and sure; the sore throat and chills 
came back. and I had to be bundled every night 
like an Egyptian mummy, and have a hot 
stone to one of my feet besides. Things went 
on after this fashion until Decoration day. Of 
course, feeling as I did, I] had no desire to mix 
in with crowds; in fact.1 didn’t really want to 
see anybody. The friends readily excused me 
on account of | well-known poor health: and 
while the rest of the factory was deserted—or, 
at least, almost deserted—I was left alone. I 
remember on that particular morning thinkin 
of the text at the head of my talk to-day, and 
wondered why it was so plain and positive, and 
yet people—even ministers—have so little to 
say aboutit. °*Tis true, the “ faith cure’’ peo- 
ple have laid considerable stress on the matter, 
and they also claim great things; but their 

lan of work has somehow never commended 
itself very much to me. I have felt a good 
many times asif I didn’t care so much about 
being made well myself asI did about under- 
standing the mystery and real cause of sickness 
and disease. If, in answer to prayer, I should 
be made well and my neighbors left sick, it 
wouldn’t particularly commend itself to me. 
What I craved was wisdom from on high to 
know wherein I was transgressing,. that I might 
teach others the laws of health, for I feel sure we 
do transgress when we get into these troubles. 

— some of you think that A. I. Root is 
always bright, cheerful, and hopeful. I have 
told you several times it wasn’t true, but you 
don’t seem to believe it. Iam afraid sometimes 
it is not quite right for me to appear so bright 
and full of faith when in reality I get the 
“blues” as other peopledo. There was a letter 
in my pocket on Decoration morning that some- 
what disturbed me. My very dear friend J. L. 
Peabody, of Denver. Col.. in speaking of my 
pleasant visit the: e. uses the following words: 

**T often look back to that Sabbath morning 
when you led family worship. I do not know 
that Iever enjoyed such a service more in my 
life. Certainly very few read the Bible as you 
did that morning.” 

Yes, I was bright and hopeful, and full of 
faith during that visit. I now remember my 
hopeful exhortations during family worship 
that morning; but I fear I should never have 
remembered it again had it not been for this 
reminder. Well, on this Decoration morning I 
was very much inclined to be “blue.” Even 
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the plants and garden and strawberries didn’t 
interest me very much: no, not even the fact 
that we were having a nice trade, and the busi- 
ness was paying tolerably well. I felt just then 
that I didn’t care for plants or gardens; I didn’t 
care for money; in fact, I didn’t care for any 
thing the whole wide world had to offer. I 
had no enthusiasm for any thing. Did you 
ever feel that way, my friend? f knew the 
remedy full well. I had “been there” before. 
Such experiences often make me think of the 
words of the Savior when he told his disciples: 
“This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” 1 had already fasted enough, the 
dear wife knows, if nobody else does; but she 
didn't know how little I had been praying off 
alone by myself for a few days back. Well, 
when I felt I could stand it no longer I pushed 
off alone, away by myself, where I could speak 
aloud without danger of intrusion. I prayed 
and kept praying—not in a feeble, formal way, 
but in real earnest, because I was in real trou- 
ble, and then I thought of the text. Somebody 
repeated it a few days ago at the noon service, 
and I wondered at the time so little attention 
had been called to a text so plain and positive. 
I thought of Wilson’s Peak, and wondered é¢f it 
would just now awaken enthusiasm; and I re- 
member, too, wondering whether the enthusi- 
asm would cure my sore throat and allay its 
stinging, and, above all, give me a relish for 
life’s duties. While in this frame of mind I 
wandered down to the creek bottom and noticed 
the soil was just getting in prime shape to cul- 
tivate. Everybody had gone to the Decoration 
services, and there wasn’t a man on the place 
that could be spared to cultivate. I passed by 
the stables, and old Charley looked around in- 
quitagy. evidently thinking it was a little 
unny that two Sundays should come together. 
He backed up. looked toward his bridle with a 
sort of inquiring manner, as if he suggested it 
was about time to be hitched to that cultivator. 
Then it occurred to me that I would rather take 
old Charley down in the lot and cultivate—at 
least, as long asIcould stand it—than to do 
any thing else in the world. Somehow it al- 
ways does me good to go off alone with old 
Charley. and get acquainted with him. There 
is something noble. and I was going to say man- 
ly, about that horse, and I think I shall say it. 
He never shrinks duty, even though he is old 
and broken-winded. If the work is hard he 
will push ahead and outwalk almost any sound 
horse; in fact, if the day is very hot he will 
ush ahead until so out of wind that he will 
all down in sheer exhaustion, if his driver will 
let him, But how should J cultivate? Mrs. 
Root, the doctor, Ernest, and the scores of 
friends have been scolding me for weeks back 
about overexertion; in fact, I had given up go- 
ing up town toevening prayer-meetings because 
the walk of half a mile seemed to use me up so 
much. Notwithstanding, I decided to cultivate 
for a little while. just for the fun of it. Old 
Charley very kindly backed up, held down his 
head, and even opened his mouth to take in the 
bits. He seemed to be quite willing to save my 
health. and to save exertion; and I felt grateful 
to him right away. Before he commenced cul- 
tivating Iremembered there had been a good 
deal of discussion about his stepping on choice 
plants, and I have several times thought his 
stepping on plants was caused more by his 
driver yanking on the lines than by any fault 
of Charley's. For instance. he would get pretty 
near the plants that were just coming up. and 
the driver would give him a yank. so much 
stronger than was necessary, that he would go 
straight across and step on the row opposite. 
The day was hot, and every little thing was 
burdensome. I remembered what friend Terry 
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had said about cultivating, and I meditated 
taking off his lines and all unnecessary parts of 
the harness, to make the poor fellow as com- 
fortable as possible in his intirmity. 

Now. this brings me toa humiliating confes- 
sion: If I took off his lines I must guide him 
by “gee” and “haw ;” and. to be downright 
honest, and own up, I never could learn to tell 
‘“*gee” from *‘haw.’” My father scolded me 
time and again because I got them wrong; but 
the more he scolded, the worse I got ; and I am 
afraid that my good parent gave way in des- 
pair when I was a boy. I waslike the [little girl 
who was counting the chickens. She said she 
counted them all butone; but that one ran about 
so * everlastingly ’ she really couldn’t count it. 
I could learn every thing but “gee” and 
“haw ;”’ but nobody could teach me that; and 
here I was, 52 years old, and didn’t know “ gee” 
and “ haw” yet. My teamster had consented 
to drive the big team so as to get in some crops, 
even though it was Decoration day, since it 
was the only suitable weather we had had for 
weeks, and I meditated asking him to explain 
to me about “gee” and “haw,” but I was 
ashamed to. Finally a thought struck me: 
Oh.*yes! old Charley is to be my helper and 
teacher to-day, and he knows sure!’ I ventur- 
ed to say “haw” when I wanted him to go a 
little further off from a row of strawberries. 
He very promptly walked right on to them. So 
I enrol which way “haw” was, by sad ex- 
perience. Pretty soon we were working nicely 
without any lines at all, and when we came to 
a shady tree I Jet Charley eat grass while he re- 
covered his wind, and I leaned over against the 
cultivator and recovered my wind. Charley 
looked at me several times with his great hon- 
est eyes, thinking, perhaps, that was a new 
glimpse of my character ; and I, too, had got a 
new glimpse of Charley. He knew “ gee” and 
“haw ” just as well as he knew this name, and 
minded toa dot. For a while we had a little 
confusion in turning around, because without 
the lines he couldn’t tell whether I wanted him 
to go once or twice in a row, and sometimes I 
skipped from one part of the grounds to the 
other, cultivating the stuff that needed it most. 
How was Charley to know when he should go 
ahead to some other placeyand just when he 
should turn in? I was greatly surprised and 
pleased to find that, by telling him to “go 
ahead gee.” or “*haw right in there, Charley,” 
he would do it every time. I didn’t know be- 
fore that a horse could be taught so much as 
Charley seemed to know already that afternoon. 
I knew that for several years Charley had been 
very oT at being led by the bits by any- 
body. He will even bite, snort, and stamp his 
feet in protest, when you attempt to take him 
by the bit. He seems to say by his actions, 
“Oh! you go and take hold of the lines and tend 
to your business. If you will tell me what you 
want, in plain English, I can understand, and I 
have got sense enough to know how to do all 
sorts of work.” 

All of his drivers sooner or later learn that, 
and they often remark: *‘ You can drive Char- 
ley anywhere with the lines, but he doesn’t lead 
by the bits worth a cent.” We have been told, 
in old-time fables, of people who had been, by 
some scorcery or incantation, transformed into 
certain animals for a certain period of years. 
These people knew everything, but could indi- 
cate who they were only by signs. My friend, 
did you ever think it possible that your patient 
horse might be one of that sort? Hadn’t you 
better be kind and gentle to him, and even re- 
spectful, even if it isn’t true ? 

Well, while Charley was getting his wind I 
took the opportunity to get * acquainted ” with 
the Planet Jr. cultivator also. I had been 
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annoyed by-having young stuff, just peeking 
through the ground, covered up by soil; in 
fact, the cultivator had sometimes thrown ¢ ods 
on my choice strawberry-plants. I soon found 
that, by swinging the slender narrow teeth, I 
could make them draw the soil away from the 
plant. Now, this wasn’t just what was needed 
exactly, soI put a rather wide shovel in the 
center that finished up, by throwing fine soil 
back where the front tooth had drawn it away; 
and I not only tore out the weeds close up to 
the plants. but I threw up a mulch of fine soil, 
leaving a furrow in the center to take away the 
water from heavy rains. Oh! I tell you, but I 
did enjoy the work that afternoon. It is true, 
I sat down and rested at the end of every row, 
and sometimes in the middle of a row ; but be- 
fore long the blood was tingling to my very 
fingers’ ends, just as it did when I climbed Wil- 
son’s Peak ; and notwithstanding my clothing 
was removed, one article after another, it seem- 
ed asif the perspiration ran in streams from 
almost every part of my body. With surprise 
and thanksgiving I began to realize that not 
only entusiasm but strength was coming back— 
strength and a keen sense of enjoyment in liv- 
ing, that was new and most wonderfully deli-- 
cious. I was enthusiastic about accomplishin 

so much work to my perfect satisfaction, and i 
was enthusiastic, too. in finding what a grand, 
capable helper I had found in poor old Charley. 
When the sun came out between the clouds, 
and poured down its rays full upon him, with 
very little breeze blowing, his labored wheezing 
admonished me he could not hold out to the end 
of the row. for the cultivator was almost buried 
in the soil, for it hadn’t been stirred before in a 
month; in fact, pretty good-sized weeds made it 
laborious. After the sun was obscured by 
clouds, however, and a big breeze came up, 
Charley held his wind rather better than I did 
mine. I think it was about half-past three 
when I first began to feel a little symptom of 
fatigue. The teamster, who is a good neighbor 
of mine, also began to remonstrate. If Mrs. R. 
and Ernest knew what I was doing I felt pretty 
sure my enjoyment would have been cut short. 
Final.y I left Charley eating grass under a tree, 
and I made my way slowly to the house. When 
my strength commenced to give out it went 
out pretty fast. Mrs. Root supposed I had 
changed my mind, and finally gone to Decora- 
tion, and no one had missed me. Perhaps I 
should mention, that, down in the field, the 
men drink hard water from the windmill pump; 
but I have been so feeble — at least I thought 

was—that I always have to have soft water 
from the cistern ; but while I was cultivatin 

and as at such a rate I drank the har 

water—well, I should say quarts of it—and it 
didn’t hurt me a particle. lay on the lounge 
perhays 20 minutes, drank a cup of beef-tea, 
and, o a! what a supper I had that night!— 
Wilson’s Peak over again, as sure as you live ; 
and it didn’t cost several hundred dollars either, 
because it was thousands of miles away. My 
prayer was answered. The overcoat, fur cap, 
the flannels, and a great lot of other _trumpery, 
were disposed of on that afternoon. The friends 
all prophesied a reaction ; but it hasn’t come, 





*Since the above was submitted to Ernest he tells 
me that there is a school of physicians who practice 
on the line I have indicated. y do not Know wheth- 
er they prescribe horses and cultivators or not; but 
this thing is certain—at least to my mind—outdoor 
exercise, or, if you choose, any sort of exercise, 
must be accompanied with enthusiasm in and for 
the work: and 1 do not know of any better place to 
go for this enthusiasm than to Him who gave us 
the promise: “If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not.” 
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and itis now Thursday. Iam working out with 
the men every day, eating big square meals, 
going in my shirt-sleeves, and am well every 
way. The cure came straight and prompt and 
Fs sapeed after that earnest prayer and pleading 

e promises of God's holy word. It came in 
the line, however, of a horse and cultivator. 
Now. I don’t know, dear friends, how many may 
be cured in a like manner; and I have no right 
to say, either, that I shall not have a recurrence 
of these troubles. Since that Monday afternoon, 
the weather has been warmer; the amount of 
rain has been less, although it has rained more 
or less every day. It is possible that I may yet 
be obliged to seek a warmer and drier climate. 
I can not lay down or prescribe rules of health 
for every one; but I can with perfect faith and 
assurance point every child of humanity to the 
promises in the little text at the head of this 
talk to-day. Go, in faith believing, to the great 
Father above, and he will surely point out the 
way. 

** And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
the Lord shall raise him up. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 








In the valley of San Jacinto we first saw a 
wind-storm. It took up the sand and dust. and 


sent it all through the houses, and into every 
erack and cranny, 


until it caused the good 





ARTESIAN WELL IN THE 


MAKING. 
After we had 


* No — sand-storms:’ 
Notso. The hot 


housewife a “ heap of trouble.” 
a good rain. said 
but the old inhabitant said. 


whirlwind from off the Mojave Desert dries the 
sand, almost. in the very act of whirling it into 
This hot wind is 


the air,” and so we found it. 
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a foe to the bee-keeper, for it melts down the 
combs wherever it strikes. Some sort of shade 
to keep off the sun is here almost a necessi- 
ty, and many bee-men have windbreaks also, 
to keep off the hot winds. They do not, how- 
-_ come very often, and some seasons not at 


All through the valley. as well as at other 
points, one is astonished at the wonderful 

rowth fruit-trees make; and this wonderful 
uxuriance never seems to prevent them from 
bearing prodigious crops aS soon as they are 
old enough, and sometimes even sooner. Peach- 
trees bear at two years from the bud, anda 
grape cutting has been known to bear a good- 
sized bunch of grapes the very year it was 
planted in the field. This is what I mean: Cut- 
tings were set in the field instead of young 
vines; and although these cuttings, when set 
out in the spring, had no sort of root whatever, 
before another spring some of them had pro- 
duced bunches of good ripe grapes. This is, 
doubtless, owing to the long growing season, 
and to the water, that was given without stint, 
as often as needed. 

You know how much I am interested in ar- 
tesian wells? Well, San Jacinto is one of the 
favored localities where water rises several feet 
above the surface, where a pipe is driven down 
only a little over 100 feet. The first morning 
after my arrival I found my way to one of these 
wells. The men had not quite finished it; but 
I was so much taken up with the gushing wa- 
ter as it escaped over the top of their pipes, 
that I searcely looked at the workmen at all, 
when somebody startled 
me by saying, ** Mr. Root, 
how do you do?” Glane- 
ing up I saw one of our 
Medina people—in fact, 
a near neighbor. It then 
transpired that his son 
was the man who super- 
intended the drilling and 
putting in the pipe. 
did not learn how the 
iron tube is put down, 
but was told that, while 
sinking the Pl pe, they 
make a note of the points 
where water seems to be 
plentiful. Then, after 
the pipe is driven clear 
down, an ingenious ma- 
chine, specially designed 
for the purpose, is put 
down in the pipe, and, 
by proper manipulation, 
the pipe is bursted at the 
points where the water is 
to comein. This burst- 
ing opens a seam that 
will let in the water, bat 
not permit gravel or 
sand to flow through. 
The lowermost vein is 
opened first; then the 
different veins above it, 
the volume of water con- 
tinnally increasing at 
each subsequent open- 
ing. While I stood by, 
the well was finished, 
and the proprietor had to 
hustle himself with his 
hoe to make a channel 
to let the water run away so it would not 
drown him out. He was already making gar- 
den, and had his grape-cuttings out, and I could 
see his face light up with animation as he con- 
dueted this liquid treasure around through the 
light soil between the rows of cuttings, trees, 
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etc. I covered the top of the pipe with my sparkling water applied right in the middle of 
Kodak, and anticipated giving you something January. We saw the astonishing growth of 
refreshing and beautiful in the way ofa picture; fruit- trees, and witnessed the manner in 





which a fruit-orchard can 
be got under full head- 
way in less than half the 
time we do it here in Me- 
dina. 

While on the subject of 
artesian wells, I will give 
you a Kodak view of one 
taken on the farm of C. E. 
Hinds, at Woonsocket, S. 
D. The pipe comes up 
in the middle of a res- 
ervoir, which you will 
find fully described on 
page 966 of last year. 
When this reservoir is 
full of water, to get to 
the pipe it is necessary 
to go out over the water 
on a raised walk. At the 
time of my visit the res- 
ervoir was empty, and 
the ground covered with 
snow. The valve was 
opened, and the full vol- 
ume turned on. You will 
notice the immense ici- 
cles hanging down by the 
walk close to the pipe 
that comes out of the 
well. As it was freezing 
weather, it was a rather 
difficult matter to get the 
cap screwed over the 
large tube. Could we 
have done so, the water 
would have been thrown 
up in the small pipe more 


ARTESIAN WELL AND RESERVOIR AT WOONSOCKET, 8. D. than 100 feet high. 


but tin my anxiety I 
placed the instrument 
too near to the water (so 
Ernest says) and it did 
not work. On the pre- 
vious page, however, | 
give you something sim- 
ilar. 

When the water pours 
over the top of the iron 
pipe. if the top is square 
and level it looks like an 
inverted glass vase or a 
bell-glass,and is about 
as handsome as any 
thing that can be imag- 
ined. Mr. Elmer Scott, 
who has been drilling 
the wells around San Ja- 
cinto, left Medina only 
two or three years ago; 
now he has a beautiful 
little home of his own, 
garden full of fruit, and, 
of course, an artesian 
well with a bubbling 
brook of pure soft water 
flowing out among his 
plants. It was in the 
evening, after dark,when 
we made him a eall; 
but the children were so 
animated about the gar- 
den that we went out by 
lamplight and saw the 
lettuce. radishes, and 
other things just coming 
through the ground un- 
der the influence of that 





POLE CANYON FALLS, NEAR THE RESIDENCE OF T. F. ARUNDELL, 
FILLMORE, CAL. 
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Before we get any further along I wish to 
give youa picture of the falls alluded to on 
age 420 of our last issue, and described more 
Pally on page 173 of our issue for March 1. 
Friend MeJntyre handled the Kodak, and you 
see he has (as he usually does) made a success 


of it. 

This falls is remarkable from the fact that 
chemicals contained in the water have formed 
asort of trough or spout all the way from the 
top of the falls to the bottom. So the water 
instead of falling, simply “slides down,” as it 
were. Notice the bent strata of rocks, as if 
some mighty crushing weight had bent down 
the very earth itself at the very point where 
the water runs over. At the left of the picture 
is a cavity in the rocks. One of the boys en- 
sconced himself in here; but the Kodak, it 
seems, did not quite bring him out. The rest 
of us were around the falls in different positions; 
but we do not seem to be there in the picture. 
I have forgotten the distance, but I think the 
water comes down some 30 or 40 feet. I had 
climbed up the rocky cliffs until I was nearly 
ona level with the canyon above; but friend 
M. admonished us that, if we did not hasten 
back. we could not make the train and keep our 
appointments. In our next issue I shall have 
something more to say about the San Jacinto 
Valley and the good people who live there. 











HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








MATTER OF LETTUCE ON 
ACRE FARM. 

In our issue for June i Ispoke about getting 
30 cents per lb. for Grand Rapids lettuce. We 
get only 20 cents now; but I havea little more 
to tell you in regard to those lettuce-beds. 
They are covered by 18 sash, making about 60 
feet of bed. About a month ago I commenced 
cutting the lettuce wherever it seemed to be 
thickest, or had just begun to crowd a little. 
The demand for it was a little more than the 
supply. so we kept the price up to 30 cents per 
lb., right straight along, until about a week 
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ago. : 

The plants were put out. as nearly as I can 
recollect, about the middle of March. The 
ground was already rich. and we put on the 
glass and took off the glass until I really be- 
gan to be afraid the labor was going to be more 
than the lettuce would come to. As there was 
no steam heat under the beds, the lettuce did 
not grow quite to suit me. One day our team- 
ster said he must have the horses shod; and in 
order to kill two birds with one stone, we get a 
load of manure of the blacksmith while he is at 
work at the horses. This manure, you know, 
has no straw nor bedding with it. Besides 
that. it has parings from the horses’ hoofs. par- 
ticles of iron, ete. Somebody has suggested 
that the iron is valuable for manure. I do not 
know how true this is. but I rather doubtit. I 
do know, however, that the manure that we 
get at the blacksmith-shop is always very val- 
uable. It was put down in one of the roads 
near these lettnee-beds: and as it rained al- 
most every day I wanted to hurry and put it on 
some crop before its strength was leached out. 
Two schoolboys came along pretty soon and 
wanted a job. “All right,” said “Get a 
couple of dust-pans out of the store, and put 
that heap of manure nicely between those let- 
tuce-plants. Cover the ground entirely. but 
don’t you cover a single lettuce-leaf.” They 
went at it like young beavers; and although it 
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was quite a job they got it donein nice shape. 
Of course, it took some time, and I again began 
feeling troubled for fear tle lettuce would nev- 
er pay for the time, manure, and handling the 
sash. With the April showers, however (that 
did not come until along in May). it began to 
attract the attention of passersby; and when I 
found that people me have it before it was 
ready to cut, and even if it did cost 30 cts. per 
ib., 1 took courage. Well. [have been taking 
outa plant here and there, wherever it was 
crowded most. for fully four weeks; and even 
now, June 8, the beds are full and entire*—‘‘ a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever” to the really 
enthusiastic gardener. Every man, woman. or 
child, or even little girl, that passes those let- 
tuce-beds responds with a smile to my interro- 
gation, ** There, sis, isn’t that pretty ?” 

How much money have I taken from that 
bed in these four weeks, and still have it full 
and complete every day? Well, we have got 
as much as $30.00 or $40.00; and as the remain- 
ing heads weigh nearly a pound each, and 
some of them would about fill a peck measure, 
if they do not go to seed pretty soon we shall 
get $30.00 or $40.00 more. In order to get these 
seg however, we have got to work and plan. 
‘or instance: We had a similar bed of Boston 
Market lettuce. But the people had taken such 
a fancy to the Grand Rapids, with its wonder- 
ful beauty, that they did not care much for the 
Boston Market. The latter was heading up, 
however, and I knew it must be sold. So I fixed 
a basket so as to look very attractive. with the 
little rose-tinted heads sprinkled with dew, and 
told the boys they must push it, and therefore 
putitat half price, only 10 cents per |b. This 
made the large heads come toa nickel, while 
the moderate-sized ones were two for a nickel. 
And then they started. I was just in time with 
my | ay ory for next morning at least a dozen 
heads had burst to send upa seed-stalk; dy 
noon another dozen had done the same thing; 
and by another morning, over 30 or 40 had to be 
sold. I put on the wagon such a quantity that 
I felt sure the boys would not sell them all. 
But by 90’clock I was encouraged by the re- 
port that the Boston Market lettuce was all 
gone, and that they could have sold more. 
From that time on I made it my business to 
watch that bed and take out every head just as 
it showed symptoms of shooting up to seed. 
To-morrow morning takes every last head, 
and hardly one was lost. This bed is only 15 
feet long—just about what would be covered by 
five sash, and it has yielded us altogether fully 
$10.00, or $2.00 per sash. It is now ready for 
another crop. 

You may say. “Oh! well, lettuce is a big staple 
in market-gardening. You could not doit on 
your whole quarter - acre.”” Wait a minute. 
Asparagus under glass will do fully as well, if 
not better: wax beans, ditto; bush lima beans, 
ditto. Eclipse beets, our first crop under per- 
haps 10 sash. I think have done fully as well. 
They have all been sold at from 10 to 15 cents 
per lb.; perhaps fully half at 15 cents. Early 
cabbage will do nearly as well; and I feel sure 
that the White Plume celery will do as well, 
although we have not got around to prove it 
yet; extra early corn, nearly as well; cucum- 
bers, yon have already heard a report from by 
friend Ransom. I have done but little with 
early melons. Onions will surely do as well as 
lettuce. We made our first pulling, of onions 
under glass. to-day. American Wonder peas we 
have tested to some extent. Our first picking is 
ready to-day. grown over the steam-pipes. Our 
first Early Ohio potatoes were dug June 4. 





*Our minister says these lettuce-beds are like the 
widow's cruse of oil. 
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They were quoted at the time at $7.00 a bushel, 
wholesale. Right before me as I write, is a bed 
of Early Ohio potatots with foliage that seems 
to promise a yield of certainly more than 1000 
bushels per acre. Early Sugar pumpkins we 
started under glass, and moved them to the 
field when they were just beginning to run; 
the same with cucumbers, summer squashes, 
and other vines. A nice bed of radishes under 
glass, prudently managed, gave a tremendous 
crop—lI never figured up just how much. Spin- 
ach we propose to grow next season under the 
sash made of slatted glass, said sash never to 
be handled at all until it can be removed en- 
tirely. We have not yet raised tomatoes under 
sash, but I will tell you what I have done. 
About a month ago we had some beautiful 
Dwarf Champions getting to be too large for 
the greenhouse. They were removed out into 
the plant-beds, and set far enough apart so 
a could make great stocky handsome plants. 
Well, these plants grew up to be the finest- 
looking ones I ever saw in my life. Wedid not 
intend them for sale, but they were to be plant- 
ed out in, our own ground. A lady went by, 
however, and declared that she must have 
some of them, if they were to be bought. 
Thinking she would not want more than two 
of them, I told her they were worth to us about 
a nickel apiece. She took eight of them, and 
went away highly pleased. Well, ata nickel a 
plant (and th- plants occupied the bed for only 
about four weeks, so late the sash was not put 
over them more than once or twice all together) 
et] much profit do you suppose there would 
ve 9 


This ground, mind you, is to be occupied over 
and over with crops—not only three months or 
six months in the year, but with many crops 
the ground can be earning something every 
month in the year. 

We have been selling Prizetaker and White 
Victoria onion-plants for a dollar a thousand 
as you may know. Well, one customer paid us 
adollar for the onions that grew in a single 
row, said row being the length of the sash, or 
six feet long. The rows were about as far 
apart as the lights of glass; and at that rate 
we should get $4.00 for the use of a sash for 60 
days. By the way, these plant-beds afford the 
very finest opportunity to use concentrated 
manures. At present, however, my experience 
isin favor of only one such fertilizer—guano. 
Of course, stable manure is always safe. In 
one of our onion-beds. one end seemed to be 
poor; in fact, the onions were not half as large 
as those at the other end; and for several weeks 
it seemed almost impossible that they could 
ever be made to catch up. Asan experiment, I 
directed some guano to be sifted over the poor 
onions until the ground was pretty much _ hid- 
den by the yellowish red of the fertilizer. Then 
with hand-weeders it was stirred in between 
the rows and between the plants. It was, per- 
haps, ten days before the onions began to “ feel 
their oats;” and then aftera warm shower— 
my! but didn’t they just climb! Whenever the 
boys look at that onion-bed they just wonder 
to see those little yellow puny-looking things 
outstripping the rest in both tops and bottoms. 
Ihave tried nitrate of soda in the same way, 
and it has never yet showed any benefit what- 
ever. Fearing that we had not used enough, 
we commenced increasing the dose gradually 
until we really injured the onions; but the 
ground has never since shown any benefit 
whatever to any crop where the nitrate of soda 
was puton. You will notice that the experi- 
ment stations in different States are making re- 

orts quite similar. It seems pretty hard, dear 

riends, to think that any seedsman would 
encourage people to buy a fertilizer that was of 
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no benefit whatever. I speak thus strongly, 
for it pains me to see nitrate of soda continual- 
ly and persistently recommended by so many 
who have it for sale. 

From the reports I have made above, it would 
seem nota difficult matter to make the space 
occupied by each sash bring six or eight dollars 
during the whole year. As itis a pretty hard 
matter, however. to plan so as to have every 
foot of space going at a high-pressure rate all 
the while, we shall have to figure more moder- 
ately. Theoretically, either seed should be 
sown, or plants put out, within one hour after 
a bed has been vacated. But experience seems 
to indicate that average humanity is hardly 
equal to crowding things like this. Sooner or 
later some piece of ground will be doing little 
or nothing; and, no matter how much help is 
employed, the boss will now and then forget or 
neglect todo every thing in the time it should 
be done. Some unprofitable crop will be al- 
lowed to cumber the ground. For instance, 
part of the radishes will be pulled from a bed 
and the remnants left. when they are not really 
worth any thing. Now, just as soon as this 
time comes, the rest should be cleaned up and 
sold for what they will bring; but instead of 
doing this. such beds frequently stand until the 
radishes go up to seed, and possibly weeds are 
also doing the same thing along with them. 
No matter how much the rich fertile soil costs, 
nor how expensive the land is, I have never 
known a man yet who didn’t get caught nap- 
ping now and then; therefore, instead of sayin 
that the space of bed occupied by each sash wil 
bring us at least $6.00 each year. we will count 
it at just half that: and if the gardener is at all 
enterprising and enthusiastic it should do this. 
Well, our modcl quarter-acre of ground is to 
have 24 beds. of 14 sash each. This would make 
336 sash all together: theretore the net, returns 
from a quarter of an acre arranged asI have 
planned should be about $1000. Some localities 
may make it twice that, and others perhaps 
half as much; and if the cost of labor and 
manure for the quarter-acre be subtracted, the 
remainder will show you what you have to 
support the family. The labor, we expect, will 
all be done by the father. mother, and children. 
Mrs. Root thinks she could take care of a quar- 
ter of an acre herself except handling the sash. 
My impression is, however, she would find the 
help that three or four children could give very 
convenient. 

It has occurred to me many times that such 
an arrangement would be a wonderful thing 
for a florist. But this will be rather out of 
the line of the present little treatise. Last sea- 
son I had a bed of poeseseee that seemed to 
me were “ a thing of beauty and a joy for ever” 
for many months. On our rich plant-bed soil 
all sorts of flowers flourish with wonderful lux- 
uriance. The third crop on a piece of bed about 
the size of four sash is now occupied by gladio- 
luses. First, we had cabbage-plants. Just be- 
fore they were to be taken up and sold, the 
gladiolus-bulbs were put in, a foot apart each 
way. Before they had come up, Dwarf Cham- 
pion tomatoes were transplanted as thickly as 
if no bulbs were in the way atall. By the time 
the tomato-plants were ready to be sold, the 
sharp, knifelike blades of the bulbs were just 
shooting up among them. This gives you a 
hint of the wayin which the ground may be 
occupied with two crops at once, keeping the 
surface of the soil covered constantly witha 
heavy growth of something. 


STRAWBERRY REPORT UP TO JUNE 10. 


Michel’s Early blossomed quite profusely, and 
we had hopes that it was going to make a bet- 
ter record. It is just now fruiting, and the 
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berries are of fair size and good flavor; but 
some way there are not enough of them. Not- 
withstanding the fact that it is almost a week 
earlier than any other strawberry, I do not 
think we shall give it another trial. For three 
seasons it has blossomed fairly; but when it 
comes to fruiting, only a few blossoms seem to 
yroduce any thing. The Haverlands, righ ad- 
joining it, are loaded so that the stems are 
really sprawling into the paths, with great 
bunches of green fruit; and at the same time 
it is not more than four or five days behind 
Michel’s Early. The Jessie, while it is loaded 
with fruit as usual, is going to be a little later 
this season, as it does not stand frosty weather 
as well as most other varieties. A plant called 
Beeder Wood has at present more green berries 
than any thing else 1 think Lever saw in the 
line of strawberries; and, what is strange about 
it, is, that the berries are all held aloft above 
the foliage, right up in the sun. As I have 
never yet heard this peculiarity mentioned in 
regard to this variety, lam inclined to think 
it is the effect of the season. If the plant suc- 
ceeds in ripening all the green berries that 
stand up in sight it will certainly be a wonder. 
I have thought of giv ing it a dose of guano to 
‘kind o’ brace it up ” for the tremendous task 
it has ahead of it. So far there has been quite 
a trouble on account of rot—a kind of rot that 
commences before the berries are perfectly ripe. 
We presume it is caused by the unusual amount 
of dampness, and lack of sunshine. When these 
defective berries are picked they do not seem to 
show it; but after only a few hours they be- 
come so soft they have to be thrown out. With 
more sunshine. the prospect with us is good for 
a wonderful crop of fine berries. A good many, 
however. are greatly damaged if not entirel 
spoiled by being under water; and this will, 
perhaps, be a trouble more or less general. 


MORE ABOUT THE AMERICAN PEARL ONION, 
AND HARDY ONIONS THAT WILL WIN- 
TER OVER. 

We have been expecting some more and some 
better reports from the American Pearl onion, 
for we sold altogether nearly ten bushels of 
sets. The onions down in our lot are now larger 
than hen’s-eggs, and are a nice thing to have, I 
tell you. I can hardly understand why we 
shoalé succeed, while so many others fail. Here 
are a couple of letters that may throw some 
light on the subject: 

WINTERING OVER POTATO ONIONS. 


On pages 339 and 340, Mr. A. F. Ames, of Ten- 
nessee, speaks of pecan potato onions; and 
it seems a surprise to you that they, being plant- 
ed a month later than other varieties, wintered 
well. Perhaps if friend Ames had planted the 
others at the same time, they might have win- 
tered as well. Ido not know any thing about 
those; but we have grown potato onions for the 
last 20 years with success, and but very little 
loss, with the exception of two or three years 
when we had over two-thirds of a crop. We 
always calculate to plant about the 10th of Octo- 
ber: in a warmer climate I should think better 
a little later, so the onion would get well rooted 
before it freezes np/not putting on your mulch 
until the ground is well frozen, so you can wheel 
‘your manure on with a wheelbarrow. This 
mulch will then keep the ground from thawing 
and freezing, which rots the onion. That is 
how we had our losses. It would freeze a trifle, 
and then thaw. Perhaps Mr. Ames put on his 
mulch before the ground was frozen, and they 
were kept too warm, and smothered. You 
might get some information on this subject 
from ‘T. W. Griner, of La Salle, N. Y., who 
tried to winter several kinds. I was there in 
March. They were coming up then; but how 
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well he succeeded I do not know. as I haven't 
heard from him. F. GRESSMAN. 

Hamburg, N. Y., May 9. 

SWAMP MUCK FOR A MULCH. 

I noticed with interest what was said in May 
Ist GLEANINGS in regard to onions wintering 
when planted in the fall. There are a great 
many of the potato onions raised here for mar- 
ket. We aim to plant them as late in the fall as 
the ground can be worked, some as late as Dec. 
1. The later they are planted, the better they 
winter. The best mulch I have found is muck 
from a marsh near by. It protects the onion 
eng can be left on, and keeps the ground 
rom getting dry and hard in the spring. Hay 
or fodder, or straw manure, is apt to rot them. 

Ada, O., May 11. JAC. GUISINGLY. 


I got half a peck of the American Pear] onion 
of you last fall. and planted part of them Sept. 
1, the rest Sept. 20. Many of the earlier- planted 
ones sent up seed-stalks, which the later ones 
did not. The larger sets were first planted. 
I now have onions 2%{ inches in diameter, sweet 
and tender. I do not believe a single one failed 
to winter. L. C. SMALLWOOD. 
Russellville, Ark., May 9. 


{Friend S., itis nothing at all strange that 
they wintered all right with you in your south- 
ern locality, even if you did put them out so 
late as Sept. 20. This year we have had much 
the best success with those planted early. |] 








REPUDIATING HONEST DEBTS. 


IS THERE DANGER THAT SUCH A COURSE MAY 
GET TO BE FASHIONABLE ? 











The above headings were suggested by some 
recent articles in our agricultural papers, par- 
ticularly the Rural New - Yorker. Now, please 
remember that I am a staunch friend of the 
Rural, and I do not believe that it would ever 
knowingly teach or give place to a thing that 
might be unsound; yet I feel that there is dan- 
ger in giving people space who seem to claim 
that affairs in our country are at present in such 
a shape as to partly if not entirely excuse a man 
for repudiation. I was recently met with a re- 
mark something like this: 

“Is it a man’s duty to work himself to death, 
even if his debts do go unpaid ?”’ 

The reply I made was something like this: 

* My friend, I should rather die from over- 
work than to die with the consciousness in my 
heart that I had been living on other people’s 
hard earnings.”’ 

The talk in this line has, perhaps, started 
along with the conflict between capital and la- 
bor. People who have money to let, or who 
make their living by lending cage are — 
usurers and extortioners; and the laboring class- 
es—at least some of them 
money-lenders go around with good clothes on, 
and do not work at all, and yet grow rich, while 
the laboring classes grow poor. My friend, our 
country is so free that anybody may make his 
money by loaning if he wishes to. Of course, he 
must have some to start with; but very many 
of the capitalists — perhaps the greater part of 
them — earned their money fairly and squarely 
to start with. There are millions of people 
wanting to borrow money; and I am sorry to 
say that there are a great many who would 
borrow money if they could, with very little 
seas of their ever being able to pay it back. 

ou all know this. There are such people all 
about you. If they can, by hook or crook, get 
somebody to make them a loam without securi- 
ty, aS soon as the money isin their possession 
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all anxiety about repaying it seems to be at an 
end. Perhaps there are not many who are so 
bad as this. But we all know them. Now, to 
let such people have money is a damage on both 
sides. You do them harm while they do you 
harm. To prevent this state of affairs. people 
who wish to borrow are asked to give reference, 
security, or mortgage. And this thing of giv- 
ing security is helpful to both parties. If a 
man buys a piece of ground, and gives a mort- 
gage as security, it acts as a safegard to prevent 
1im from buying foolishly. 

Years ago, in our community there was a 
man who loaned money, and there was so much 
complaint and hard talk about this man that I 
felt a good deal suspicious when I first became 
acquainted with him. I happened to be in his 
office one day when a laboring man wanted a 
loan, and proposed to give a mortgage on his 
house and lot. The money-lender spoke soine- 
thing like this: 

“My friend, I make my living. as you know, 
by loaning people money; and I like to let them 
have money when it will be a help to them. 
Now. if I should refuse to accommodate you, 
and even refuse to take a mortgage on your 
home. you would be very much put out. But 
from what I know of you and of your prospects, 
I feel sure it will get you into trouble. If you 
will take my advice, and go home and keep on 
at work, saving up money by strict economy 
until you get what you want, it will be very 
much better for you.” 

The man demurred, and the money-lender 
went on: 

* Well, now, suppose I let you have the mon- 
ey and take the mortgage you wish to give me. 
If you fail in meeting your payments, which I 
feel sure you will do. you and the public at 
large will censure me severely for taking your 
land; and yet I shall have to do it. I do not 
deal in land, and I do not want your place. It 
will bea hindrance to me if it comes into my 
hands; but there is noother way todo. I could 
not do business, and accommodate people by 
loaning them money, unless I used them all 
alike, and took their property when they failed 
to pay their money. And yet, whenever I do 
this, people call me hard and unfeeling. With 
this explanation, if you still insist on having the 
money, I will let you have it; but remember, 
you have had fair warning.” 

This money-lender, I believe, was very care- 
ful through all his life to do all he agreed to do; 
and 1 confess that. when I came to know him 
better. 1 could not help having more respect for 
him than for some people who do not by any 
means do all they agree to do. I suppose this 
matter of mortgages — mortgages on farms and 
homes—has started this whole trouble. Our 
property is mortgaged — at least a part of it—a 
great part of the time. I very much prefer to 
give a mortgage rather than ask a neighbor to 
sign with me. In the one case, if misfortune 
overtakes me [ shall wrong my neighbor; on 
the other hand, I should simply lose that which 
is my own; and nobody but myself, or, possibly, 
my wife and children, are harmed. 

Let us now go back to that first thought. “I 
am not going to work myself to death, even if I 
never do pay my debts.” Is there any reader of 
GLEANINGS who feels like saying this? If there 
is, I] wish to say to such that he is on dangerous 
ground. It will spoil his peace of mind, and 
spoil his peace wi h God. just as soon as he be- 
gins to let Satan put such ideas into his head. 
This morning I got up at half-past five, and as- 
sisted in getting the wagon ready for market; 
and by six o’clock it was all complete, across 
the railroad track, out of the way of the train. 
When the six-o’clock train drew up, a small 
boy stood near me with a light wheelbarrow. 
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By the time the train had fairly stopped, two 
bushel crates of strawberries were lifted from 
the car right on to the light wheelbarrow. This 
was run up by the side of the market-wagon, 
and the fresh berries were around to the people’s 
houses between six and seven. These berries 
came from our good friend R. Stehle, of Mariet- 
ta,O. We help him by getting up in the morn- 
ing and starting things promptly, and he helps 
us. To make things go off smoothly, and con- 
nect all around, it seems necessary for me to get 
up between five and six. Now. some people 
who see me looking after and directing things 
at this early hour of the day will. perhaps. say, 
‘Well, if A. I. Root wants to wear himself out 
in that — can doit. J am not going to do 
it for anybody.” And very likely they have 
their breakfast at seven. or half-past. and get 
around to work between eight and nine o’clock. 
If this sort of man has a mortgage on his house 
and lot he will probably lose it, and then capi- 
talists will be blamed, the laws of our country 
will be censured, and, in a little while after, the 
great God himself will be criticised and possi- 
bly defied. Once more: When you borrow of 
somebody you almost always go to him, asking 
him to do you a favor. When you ask a man to 
sign with you. you certainly beg of him to do 
oy a favor and a kindness. You go to a neigh- 

r. very likely, and take with you some one 
with whom you are on intimate terms. For 
friendship’s -ake, and because your neighbor 
dislikes to refuse, he signs with you; or. per- 
haps, he lends you the money himself — the cir- 
cumstances are not very much different. Now, 
after he has, out of the kindness of his heart, 
helped you by giving you a portion of his earn- 
ings, or. if you choose, given you a portion of 
his good name (which cost him as much hard 
work as his money), can you. with any sense of 
right or justice in your heart, consider for a 
moment the repudiation of this honest debt? 
One poor fellow, who had gotten considerably 
into farm politics, said something like this: 

“Mr. Root, we are all going down together, 
sooner or later: and I do not know that it will 
be any worse for me to repudiate my honest 
debts than for other people.” 

Now. while he was in this attitude of heart he 
was going around with good clothes on, when 
other farmers were hard at work. and perhaps 
were covered with dirt ana perspiration. I do 
not believe. however, that he enjoyed * taking 
things easy”’ very much, after all, for of late he 
has been hard at work. and. if I am correct, is 
doing well, and bids fair to pay all he owes. In 
the first place. dear friends, do be careful about 
giving auybody a mortgage on your property. 

f you really believe that money-lenders are 
rascals, keep away from them and “starve ’em 
out.” If circumstances are so that there may 
be doubt about your being able to pay it, I 
would exhort you to wear old clothes, and even 
go hungry; but I do not believe that anybody, 
or, at least, not many people. have come to that 
last alternative. Somebody has said, * The 
way things are nowadays, the poor man can 
never get ahead.” Why, bless your heart, my 
good friend, the greater part of all the people 
who do get ahead started poor. Think of the 
men who are well to do right around you. and 
see if this is not true. There never was a bet- 
ter place nor a better time for a poor man to get 
ahead, in my opinion, than right in this land, 
and in this our nineteenth century. Of course, 
there is much competition, and we must get up 
early, fly around, and use our brains. Getting 
right down to work in real earnest does not oft- 
en hurt people. Sometimes it is quite the con- 
trary. See what I have said in another. place 
about cultivating during a hot summer after- 
noon. The great adversary has not yet given 
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up seeking whom he may devour; and it has 
come into my mind of late that he has studied 
up a plan of getting good people off the track by 
the wholesale. He persuades them that they 
are not having a fair chance, and that no man 
ever secures a competence by honest, earnest 
labor. Don’t listen to him. Throw the lie back 
into his teeth, and say, ‘Get thee behind me, 

Satan;’’ then turn around and putin the place 
of his evil suggestion the bright little text giv- 
en us by that veteran saint, ** Owe no man any 
thing, but to love one another.” 
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It is good for me to draw near to God: I have put ay, NS 
in the Lord God, that 1 may declare all thy works.—Ps. 73:28 








LETTERS are still coming in, saying that the 
weather has been very unfavorable—rainy and 
bad, in nearly all sections of the Northern and 
Middle States, but the main honey-flow is be- 
fore us. 


WE have not had enough faith in automatic 
swarmers to even try them till this season; 
and now we have actually told the boys to at- 
tach them to several of our stronger colonies. 
We await results. 


Ir has rained almost every day since our last 
issue. To-day. June 10, the sky is cleared up, 
and indications are that we shall have pleasant 
weather again. Cloveris just opening up, and 
honey is just beginning to come in. 


Ir is with pleasure that we publish in this 
issue an article from the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
the father of American bee-keeping. We have 
already another article in hand which we will 
present to our readers in our issue for July 1. 

WE are getting a good many letters, ordering 
subscriptions continued, saying. ** We can’t get 
along without GLEANINGS. Please continue 
until I order it stopped,” ete. Many times let- 
ters of appreciation are so strong that we feel 


like thanking each one individually. But this 
can not very well be done. We would, there- 


fore say toone and all, that all these expres- 
sions are appreciated, and have a molding influ- 
ence on the character of the journal. 


WE must remind our frie nds again not to send 
us models or samples of implements or devices 
by express or freight. to illustrate some new 
idea, without first writing us. It goes rather 
against our grain to charge up the express 
charges to some kind and well-meaning friend 
who sends us an elaborate trap or device, even 
if itis entirely worthless, old, and abandoned. 
It may seem like a simple matter to complain 
of: but when things are sent to us constantly 
in this way, charges not prepaid, the matter is 
not so small as it might be. 


Goop clean alsike clover seed is just the thing 
to sow for new lawn plots. It will take root 
where all other seeds would fail; and after it 
has got nicely started you can sow Kentucky 
blue grass, or any other grass that is of aslower 
or more tender growth, and under the protecting 
leaves of the alsike it will grow and thrive. 
After the Kentucky grass is well rooted it will 
‘run out” alsike and all other clovers. You 
can get a good lawn of blue grass when you 
could doit in no other way. 
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WE are informed that Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., for “the best part of an 
hour spoke of the objections to the use of 
honey.” This is another evidence of how doc- 
tors aad big professors sometimes ‘put their 
foot in it.’ We have no donbt that Dr. K. is 
honest in his opinion; but we can’t help adding 
that it is nothing but an opinion. If the doctor 
had made a proper investigation he could not 
have come to any conclusion but that honey is 
wholesome to the average consumer. Certain 
kinds of new fruits are very distressing, pro- 
ducing colicky pains in many people. Even 
strawberries can not be eaten by some; and yet 
we know that strawberries, honey, and nearly 
all fruits, are wholesome and nutritious to the 
average person. It will be in order now for the 
doctor to lecture for “the best part of an hour 
on the objections to the use” of strawberries, 
watermelons, and the like. 


PERFORATED ZINC, AND THE KIND 
QUEEN-EXCLUDING. 

We have been making some experiments 
with the Chicago zine, and find that loaded 
workers can not get ee it very readily. 
In fact, we could not easily force the bees 
through it by smoking. This zine has perfora- 
tions only 34% of an inch wide. The zine that 
we now manufacture has holes 754, and that of 
Dr. Tinker about the same. W hile ym is per- 
fectly queen-excluding to the average queen, it 
offers no particular hindrance to the workers. 
Two years ago we made zine with holes 4; of 
an inch, and discovered to our sorrow and that 
of our customers that an occasional fertile 
queen would get through it. We may safely 
put it down, then. in our books. if our experi- 
ments and the reports of our customers are any 
safe criterion, that the zine perforations for ex- 
cluding zine should be jy wide. Perhaps we 
should say that the Chicago zine was originally 
made for another purpose; but we sell it for 
only a very limited use; and noone should buy it 
for any other purpose than to prevent virgin 
queens from going from one part of the hive 


THAT IS 


to another. It is absolutely unsuited for use 
in honey production. 
THE “AMERICAN BEE-JOURNAL”’ AND ITS 


TRANSFER OF OWNERSHIP. 

WE were greatly pained upon seeing the an- 
nouncement that the health of Mr. Thomas G. 
Newman has been such that he was obliged to 
sell the American Bee Journal, the “* old relia- 
ble” that has been so successtully conducted by 
him for nearly twenty rv. \ ‘e have known 
for some time that Mr. Newman’s health has 
been very poorly; but we “did not suppose that 
it had come to such a pass that it would be neec- 
essary for him to dispose of some of his business 
interests. We are very glad to learn, however, 
that the Journal has been transferred to entire- 
ly competent and worthy hands in the person of 
G. W. York—an old assistant and employe who 
has for eight years been more or less connected 
with the publishing and editing of the Journal. 
Mr. York is full of business vim and enterprise; 
and we have no doubt that the change will be 
better for all parties concerned. We extend our 
right hand of fellowship to the new publisher; 
and it will give us great pleasure to co-operate 
with him as we did with Messrs. Newman & 
Son. Mr. York is a young man of just our own 
age; and although we have never met him, we 
have a sort of kinship feeling for him already. 
In our next issue we hope to introduce him for- 
mally to our readers through the medium of a 
biographical sketch and a portrait engraving. 

We are glad to know that Thomas G. New- 
man still remains as one of the editors of the 
Bee Journal; and we may therefore expect— 
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though perhaps less frequently—the same char- 
acteristic and vigorous editorials that have 
graced the pages of the Journal in the past: 
and these supplemented by those from young- 
er blood will add life and strength to an already 
flourishing poner. 

Thomas G. Newman & Son, while they have 
sold out the American Bee Journal, still retain 
the Illustrated Home Journal and the bee- 
supply business. 


A REQUEST FROM PROF. COOK. 

Pror. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College, desires us to secure for him small 
samples. one pound or so, of comb or extracted 
honey from various parts of the United States, 
and from various flora, stored rapidly in the 
hives. These samples of honey should be sent 
direct to Prof. Cook, who will see that they 
are analyzed by competent chemists. The ob- 
ject is, to determine how the proportion of natu- 
ral glucose, cane sugar, water, etc., varies in 
honey of known purity. The point is here: The 
chief chemist at Washington has decided that 
pure honey must contain certain proportions in 
order to be pure. Prof. Cook is of the opinion 
that these fixed proportions, as settled upon by 
Prof. Wiley, are incorrect; that many of the 
pure honeys will show the same chemical prop- 
erties and proportions as adulterated honey. 
This fact established, will show that Chemical 
Bulletin No. 13 is not to be relied upon for its 
analyses of honey, because the whole bottom of 
a false basis will be knockedout. Again,if gen- 
uine honey varies largely in the proportion of 
cane sugar, depending on the more or Jess perfect 
digestion as the bee gathers more or less slowly, 
then chemists should know this, so as to have a 
correct standard to guide them. We ought 
soon to have laws in every State that shall 
make adulteration too dangerous a crime to be 
safely practiced; but such laws can be enforced 
only by our having a correct method to detect 
adulteration in case it is attempted or practic- 
ed. Let all who have honey that they know 
was very rapidly gathered, send a sample to 
Prof. Cook. In sending honey, state what it 
was collected from; at what date it was collect- 
ed, and how much the bees gathered in a day. 
Wisconsin ought to send some basswood honey, 
and California some sage. 


THE REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH AT MEDINA. 


As announced in our last issue, Mr. Lang- 
stroth called upon us on Saturday last, June 4, 
remaining over Sunday, and going away Mon- 
day night. After these 17 years of that dis- 
tressing intermittent brain trouble since we last 
saw him, we were surprised to see him looking 
so hale and hearty; and although he was 81 
years old last Christmas, his mind seemed to be 
as strong and vigorous as ever; indeed, it was 
several times remarked, ““What a powerful 
mind ! what breadth of culture! what learr- 
ing!” It was interesting to see how he enjoy- 
ed talking about bees and the later improve- 
ments. In fact, he was more enthusiastic than 
many of the younger bee-keepers. In spite of 
the fact that age is usually conservative, Mr. 
Luangstroth seemed to be thoroughly alive to 
the value and importance of the later improve- 
ments and developments. To illustrate: Said 
he, with his old-time fervor, “If money is to 
come from honey, manipulation must be re- 
duced toa minimum.” He indorsed thorough- 
ly the idea of handling hives more and frames 
less; of using out-apiary hives; hives with 
self-spacing frames; hives that can be manip- 
ulated on the plan hinted at in the quotation. 
He still thought the new Heddon hive best for 
the expert and advanced bee-keeper; but he 
did not believe it would ever come into general 
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use with beginners and those farmers who keep 
only a few. bees. For the mass of bee-keepers, 
the self-spacing henge frame and system 
would be used. Indeed, he even questioned 
whether many farmers were advanced enough 
to have even movable-frame hives; because, 
even with such hives they would not handle 
the frames if they could. 

In speaking of his own invention he very 
modestly remarked that others before him had 
come very near giving to the world the Lang- 
stroth hive; and that, if he had not invented it, 
it would have come very soon. Debeauvoy, for 
instance, had invented a hive that needed only 
some very slight changes in order to make a 
practical hive--such a one ashe (Mr. L.) gave to 
the world, and that any practical bee-keeper of 
to-day could have shown in five minutes how 
to make so that it would be practicable. 

In our next issue we will try to give you a lit- 
tle more about Mr. Langstroth. and a little bet- 
ter idea of his personal appearance. On the 
day he arrived, toward evening we took out our 
best camera and “ shot” him in several charac- 
teristic attitudes—one or two of which we hope 
to present to our readers. 


HORIZONTAL WIRING AND LIGHT BROOD FOUN- 
DATION; ELECTRICITY IN APICULTURE. 


On page 428 of our issue for June 1 we ex- 
pressed the fear that the light brood foundation 
on horizontal wires would buckle enough to 
make trouble. As we had already advocated 
the use of — brood in preference to any other 
grade, we felt in duty bound to notify our read- 
ers at once. Well, since that time those very 
same frames of foundation, about which we 
wrote as having a tendency to buckle, are de- 
veloping into nice combs; so those who may 
have gone ahead and followed our advice will 
probably find that they will get good combs, 
after all. Taking it all in all, however, we 
would rather recommend the use of medium 
brood foundation on the horizontal wires. If, 
however, you have a lot of light brood it will be 
— to put it on four horizontal wires than 
three. 

By the way, we are still using electricity for 
imbedding wires into foundation. It is sucha 
saving in time over the old way, and so much 
better in its results, that we shall never think 
of going back to the old plan. Neither is it so 
expensive that the average bee-keeper can not 
afford to use it. 

UNCAPPING COMBS BY ELECTRICITY. 


The Rambler, now at Riverside, Cal., since 
we have been advocating the use of electricity 
for imbedding wires, cherishes the idea of using 
the same invisible force and heat for uncapping 
combs for extracting. His plan is, to run a 
current of electricity through a small thin- 
bladed knife or knives, strong enough to heat 
them, and thus greatly facilitate the operation 
of uncapping. Although we have been and 
still are very enthusiastic on the subject of 
electricity, and have given it canablatablo 
study, it seems to us, after giving the matter 
due consideration, that the strength of the cur- 
rent required will make battery power too 
expensive to be feasible; for, usually, extract- 
ing is not and can not be done where the proper 
current can be taken off from some electric- 
light wire. Mr. James Heddon is somewhat of 
an electrician, and a he can give us some 
suggestions along this line. 


WE have ioe received the First Annual Re- 
port of the Illinois State Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion. Itis neatly printed, bound in cloth, and 
contains 175 pages. It comprises both the pro- 
ceedings of the Illinois State Bee-keepers’ Con- 
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vention and those of the Northwestern. All in 
all it is the most elaborate and complete report 
of any bee-keepers’ convention ever 
issued. The Illinois State Bee-keepers’ Associ- 
ation is a long way ahead of the rest of us, in 
that they have an annual appropriation of $500 
with which to get out a report. 
that we have not a similar appropriation for 
our North American. 


TIMPE, OF GRAND LEDGE, 


JACOB T. MICH. 
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before | 


It is too bad | 


| they will be 


In the June issue of our esteemed cotempora- | 


ry, the American Bee-keeper, the editor has 
seen fit to warn the bee-keeping public against 
sending Mr. Timpe any more money. While 
this is a hard thing to do, we feel sure that the 
Bee-keeper has done right. It is true, friend 
Timpe has probably had bad luck; but my im- 
pression is, that anybody will have bad luck 
who receives money and puts it into his own 
pocket, and then writes his customers that he is 
too poor or too unfortunate to send it back. His 
fault is in not sending the money back when he 
found he could not send the queens. It may be 
claimed that others have done the same thing, 
and have not been published. Well, this may 
be true; but I think our bee-journals have been 
at fault, perhaps, in this very line. 


letters of inquiry from those whom he had de- 
frauded. It is true. he did send out a sort of 
general printed letter; 
answer under such circumstances. 
our bee-journals have tried to exercise charity, 
and have been backward about complaining; 
but I am impressed just now that the man who 


Mr. Timpe | 
not only kept the money, but failed to answer | 


but printed letters don’t | 
I believe | 


| chaff hives, for saw-table, band or jig saw, for 


W 


| hives for L. 


receives money for the goods he advertises, and | 


keeps it, when he finds himself unable to send 
the goods, should be shown up promptly and 
without much mercy. Of course, he should 
have fair warning; but just as soon as he con- 


fesses that he is either unwilling or unable to | 


borrow money and protect his reputation 
so soon should the public be warned. A. 








LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
In 12 Colors, at S2.00 per 1000. 


The 12 colors are all on each label. 
long in shape, measuring 24x25. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and small packages of honey. We will mail 
a sample. inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 


| 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this Copartmnans, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines —- cost yon § according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 

op with the regular advertisements We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.” 








ee: To exchange one E. Setter bitch, five 
Scotch collie dogs (thoroughbreds and pedi- 
greed) 10 pairs White Fantail pigeons, for poultry, 
incubator, bees, brood foundation. or offers. 

F, ANDREWS, Espanola, N. M. 





ANTED—to exchange a Barnes combined foot- 

ower saw, 8 vols. GLEANINGS, bees in Root’s 

light 
LupTMAN, Hannibal, O. 

ue exchange. —Bee- = es for beeswax. 9-12db 
Wm. IDEN, Etna Green, Ind. 


power. M 





ANTED.—A man to care for stock, 
fruit-trees, on shares, in the Indian 
For further — apply to 
10-11-12d Mr. L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, Ill. 
W ANTED. —To exchange one Joliet Sate ty bicycle, 
high grade, latest pattern, ball bearings, dia- 
mond frame, cushion tires, nearly new; one 49-inch 
Columbia, best high wheel made, good as new, very 


bees, and 
Territory. 

















cheap; one Odell typewriter; 150 good second-hand 
frame; one extractor for L. frame, 
for wax, honey, supplies, or offers. 10tfab 
a Bs GREEN, Day ton, Il. 
W ANTED.—A 3 or 4 H.P. Boiler, also regulator 
for %-inch pipe. Would like to exchange Giv- 
en dies, L. size, with press, etc. Address 
H. E. HAKRINGTON, Ww alden +n, Caledonia Co., 
W ANTED. —Be es or queens in exchange for spring- 
tooth harrows (new) manufactured by Whipple 
Harrow Co., of St. Johns, Mich., or will buy for cash 
if prices are right. EZRA BAER, Dixon, Ill. 12d 





ANTED.—To exchange a new Novice extractor, 
never been used, has 60-lb. space below the 


| reel. Price $7.00; will exchange for beeswax, honey, 


| repeating rifle,or any thing Ican use. 


They are ob- | 


application, and will furnish them postpaid at the | 


following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 25cts. for 100; a 00 
for 500; $1.75 for 1000. A. 1. Root Medina.O 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Salt, 








I have a few nininiied Italian queens, that = 
No. 1 queens; will sell for 35c; 2 for 60c; black 
queens, 20c; 3 for 50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

JAMES M. GoRDON, Belmont, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


12-16db 


Mismated golden queens, 50c; hybrids and blacks, 
15c. A. B. MAN, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


5 or 6 hybrid queens that were raised last summer 
for sale at 25 cents each. Address 
F. W. FAIRBANKS, Rockland, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


Hybrid queens for sale at 30c each, 4 for $1.00. Isend 
out none but first-class queens, and guarantee safe 
arrival. PLINNY a Freeport, Wash. 


I have a few mismated 5-banded queens at 40c; 
hybrids, 30c; clipped queens, 20c each. 
12tfdb CHuaAs. H. THIEs, Steeleville, Til. 


| 12-13d 


W 
W 


| in flat; 





Write at 
with price, 
A. WEAVER, Warrensburg, Mo. 

213d 


ANTED.- ~To exc hange, ‘Sun type-writer, cost 
#12, for bees in Dovetailed hives. 12d 
8. W ASHBURN, Minneapolis, Fair Oaks, Minn. 


once; state what you have to trade, 
quality, ete. 


ws 
E 





POINTER and setter pups bg a Barnes foot- 
power saw, or best offers. . NESMITH,. 
‘Bluford, Il. 


\y ANTED. —To "exchange a good 
bees or offers. 


incubator, for 
J.T. STEGNER, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 


A NTED. 
5 banded. 


-To exe hange pure Italian queens, 3 or 
Write what you have to exchange. 
F. C. MorRkow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


ANTED.. ~To exchange 25 new “ Hunt” 
(c haff), about one half nailed together, 


hives 
balance 
250 good straight brood or extrac ting combs, 
built from full sheets of foundation; 100 Hoffman 
frames, wired, and a quantity of other frames; also 
a honey-extractor, used but one season, and in first- 
class condition ; also 10 Langstroth Portico hives, 
single wall,in good condition, for Safety wheel, or 
offers. Reasons for <7 hives, ete., have sold all 
my bees. GEO. N. CORNELL, 

Lock Box 6. Northville, Mich. 








10 2-FRAME nuclei wanted before July 10th, 
on frames 9% deep by either 17% or 13% 

long; two frames must be weil covered with bees, 

and filled with sealed brood. FRANK MCNAy, 

12d Mauston, Wis. 
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eo See HIVE *. 


SECTION PRESS. 


If you want to handle bees easy by 
sitting down to it. here is the hive. trames||} 


wrenching or prying or scraping of combs}}} 
together. Many thousands in use. giving 
MA excellent satisfaction. 


ANITA 
Live Agents make Splendid Profits, 
Large Circular of 20 pages free. 

This SECTION PRESS (Pat’d is sold 
ut $2.50 by the leading supply dealers | 
, Ask them for it or send to me. A boy 
can put together 800 te 1000 sections 
*an hourand havethem trae. Bend sec 
, tion around. putin press give . little push 
—tis done Will last a life-time and is 
bound to please you 











fixed aud variable distance combined. Nol}f\\|}|| 














“ First Principles in Bee Culture.” 11th thousand just issued 





Send for my Circular about t Hive, Press. Foundation Fastener Sections, Foundation. Italian Queens, Extractors, 
Veils, Honey Crates and Cases. &e &e. I[t will interest you. Orsend 15 cents tor Practical Book for teginners— 


G. K. HUBBARD, 277 Harrienn St. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


3-10db ata responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





350 COLONIES OF BEES. 
nt ag he Sond 
mokers, s ete. ind for 
rice list to E. T. FLANAGAN From 10 to 25 % 
Box 788, Belleville, Illinois. discount from 


—— | former prices. My 
Langstroth Bee-hives, and | 40-page catalogue 

SUPPLIES. every thing needed in the | for 1892 gives rea- 
wis ust e cateeee sons. I offer a 

*“B $¥ BE S$, a | new-style chaff 

book telling how to te. —: i =, in | hive at one-half 

stamps. WALTER S. POUDER, 5-12db | the cost of other 
175 E. Wacwnut Sr., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. styles, and just as 
Please mention this paper. good. This hive 


can be taken apart 
PERSONS WANTING almost instantly, 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


| Would do well to send to W. E. CLARK, Oriskany, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. Send for illustrated price 
list. i should send for Deal- 
rs’ list for Smokers. 6-12db 














7 ~~ 
- van men ‘nmi 





Great Crash in Prices! 





and packed up 
in small space. 
It can be used 
on any hive (see 
cut). yn’t fail 
to get my 32d 


annual price list. I mean business, and am bound 


{#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. | +) sel] as good as the best, and at equally low prices. 


ica Address 


Down Go the Prices! étfdb 


COLERAINE, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 








Must Be Sold!) , 

100,000 No. 1 One-Piece Sections at $3.00 per M. 
In 5000 Lots, - - - ai - $2.80 per M. 
Fifty Colonies of Italian Bees; 1 Colony, $6.00; 





$1.50 each. Tested Italian queens, last year’s rais- 





OF RUNDS, BINT eOl en <f Ss 


5 Colonies, $5.00 each. Tested Itulian Queens in May, | ggrtn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





ing, $1.00 each. Comb Foundation and a ‘full line of 
Apiarian Sup-plies. Twenty-page price list free. 


J. M. KINZIE, A Poa. 


9-12db Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. oo 
t@"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. | 











Called “The Chicken Busi- 
Ness, and How to Make it 
Tells all about it. 
Finely Mustented, practical, and origi- 
nal. Price 50 cents, 


postpaid. An il- 
anemia’ —eees justrated circular free, giving particu- 


P Ic UNTESTED QUE ENS from the 
dh t TN Nee original and only imported 


SoS) stocks in the country; $2.00 each. 
Pratt's swarmer, by mail, 60c; 2 
BEES for 31.00. E.L. PRATT, 


weeevererecciy O1980 Beverly, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. 


| " My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I 
PRODUCE COMB HONEY,”’ by Mail, 5 cts. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 





| 
: Please mention GLEANINGS. 2-13db 
AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
; and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 





| 





lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls 
and eggs for sale by the author. 4tfdb 
H. B. CEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


! “In responding to this eachoreaennenemenel mention (LEANINGS. 


-Bee-Hives # Sections 


A specialty. Foundation, Smokers, etc., in stock. 
Send for new list, free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 


GOLDEN HONEY QUEENS. 


Queens in June, untested, $1.00; % doz., $5.00; 
tested, $1.70; select tested, $2.50; extra select, $4.50; 
the very best, $8.00; imported, $6.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. LEININGER BROS., FT. JENNINGS, 0810. 





Dw 
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Our Golden and Leather Col- | BEES BY THE POUND 


ra pcan 1 ee _— Friends, yesterday I took control of 200 colonies of 

red ror Husiness. Italian and hybrid bees, that I will ship you in 

Tested, in June, $1.25; untested, 75c; 3 | Juneand July. $1.25 per lb.; 10 or more, $1.15. Safe 
for $2.00." Our stock consists of 300 col- arrival guaranteed. Money-order office, Greenv ille. 


onies devoted to bees and queens for MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
the trade. Orders filled by return | }1-12d Floyd, Hunt fepanag Texas. 
mail. Send for catalog of supplies, ete. | garin responding to this advertinemen —u- 


Di C1 he | 
P. 8.—A. J. Fields, of Wheaton, Ind., writes: “The | @@#**eseenesssssensansannanng 


queen and bees received of you last spring made | q > 
a va ly comb honey, and took first premium at Beautiful ! Gentle ! Prolific ! 
thre 8t 

Pes oovpon woe | 4 The Five - Banded Golden Italian Bees. 


&@In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
Send 5c for sample of bees and be convinced. 


q 
« 
q 
E 
M > list . Y a evs) 
FRE! ee ne ee eo ‘ Ontadogus free. One queen, June or July, $1.00; 
« 
£ 
& 
t 








Leghorn Chickens, White and Brown Fer- J. F. MICHA EL, 


a. and Scotch Collie Pups. Address 
. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 8-13db GERMAN, DARKE CO., OHIO. 
8th ALA RAR ARR AAR AAA RAR AA SS Ds 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
db | 
ee a | Pin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 
| 
| 


¥ eS Ceoee 





Queens! Queens! Queens! 
If you want the best bees you ever saw in every TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


respect, try my strain of Italians. Result of eight 
rs’ careful breedin Warranted ueens, e el 50 tested Italian queens for sale at $1.00 each, to be 
a * t q oc. | delivered June Ist to 15th, all raised last fall from an 


1.00; six, $4.50; doz., $8.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. If y fer, ps arrival. Make imported, and best select’ tested queens. Untested 
Ch ee ae ae - oo queens, July 15th and after, 70c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 


= payable at Apollo. F.B. YOCKEYy, spy fo 7s & eaeeneron, 
11-12 m ¢ _ | ormo each. 
Hoarn Massaron, Weavers OO., Pa 9tfdb Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


(2 ln responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 





The queen I got of you has more brood than any 
colony I have. A. MILLER, Trail, O. 


Our Five-Banded Italians 


Are the rT for business: gentle, and beauties. 


FREE! The Amateur Bee-keeper, 52 pages; price Foreign and domestic. Crude and refined. 
* 25c; one given free each day to the one A stock constantly on hand. _ 
sending the most money for queens. One warranted Write for prices, stating quantity wanted. 


queen in May, $1.10; 6 for $5.50. June, $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.00. Enti ire satisfac ction | guaranteed. 12db ECKERMANN & WILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 
s. e wedona > 
(®"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEammes. ee ee a Sees Cees 


> aumontie~ See wax or cash, Sipndend i 7 500 S3 Colonies of Bees Devot- 
<idon N. H. combs. at 5c each. ymmbs a 

worker, and in good order. H. D. BURRELL, ed to Q Queen- Rearing. 
10tfdb Bangor, Mich. Write for prices on large quantities. 


TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 


SECTIONS. Write for prices on large quantities. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per Ml. Bee-Hives and Fix- end for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 











tures cheap. NOVELTY CoO., Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 
6tfdb Rock Falls, linois. LEAHY M’F’G C0., Higginsville, Missouri. 
("ln responding to this adverti nent mention GLEANINGS Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 





A Grand Success. 





New Cowan Reversible 
Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed Without Stopping the Machine. 


Strong, well made sal every y pabpect, light, and of conven- 
ient size. The can is but little larger than that of the 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield, 
and the crank outside the can. Frank McNay, of Mauston, 
Wis., a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
honey, says of it: 

After carefully examining and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
have failed to find a weak part, and I do not hesitate to say that 
it is the best extractor made, both in regard to convenience and 
durability, and I shall replace all of my five machines with the 
Cowan as soon as possible. 

It is indorsed also by J. F. McIntyre, an extensive ex- 
tracted honey producer in California; by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Dr. C. C. Miller, and others 


Price all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 
A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, OHu10. 
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sUsST OUT! 
THE ABC OF 





a — 


—s-_ 


mal. It tells How to Raise them in the Greatest 
Numbers, with the least expense. 
by mail, 12 cents. 

Free! 
and 
and V 
Pups. N. A. KNAPP, 
Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


Address 


{#" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, | 


Colonies paten and Hybrid Bees. 


$4 per Colony, f. 0. b. cars. Queens all 
young. Cs Se 


. WRIGHT, Plainfield, Mich. 


1 
GOLDEN HONEY QUEENS 


Bred from stock that can not be excelled for 
honey-gathering, beauty, gentleness, and all that 
make a desirable bee. Warranted Queens, #1 each; 
6 for #5; Select tested and breeding queens after 
July Ist. Write for sample of bees and prices. 
Circular free. Address 

E. F. QUIGLEY, Unionville, Mo. 


Grn responding to Us wauveris cmeni Mention GLAANINGS, 


20 Colonies Black Gees 
In pattern of Simplicity hives. 
ing, for $60, on stands. 

J. M. OVENSHIRE, D. D. 8., Dundee, N. Y. 


> Sar ~yemeeae au _ ponet, $1.25. Untested, 


M. KNEELAND, 
* O. Box 7 Watheeres Grove, Bond Co., Il. 


OULTRY Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
¢ alltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 
lar free. GEER BROS. St. Marys, Mo. 2itfdb 














Ferret Culture. 


Containing Full Instructions for the Breeding, | 
Feeding, Care, and Management of this little ani- | 


Price ten cents; | 


My new price list of pure Italian Bees | 
ueens, White and Brown Leghorn Chickens, | 
yhite and Brown Fer rets, and Scotch Collie | 


All full, and work- 
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100 ROOT’S DOVETAILED BEE-HIVES, 
1892 PATTERN, 


For sale at _ bargain as long as they last. Wriie for 
pric es. A. F. MCADAMS, Columbus Grove, O 


Untested Queens From Imported 


stock, reared by Doolittle’s method, 60c. Warranted 
isc. Virgins, 45c. Referenc os Chas. Matz, Wells- 
Fargo express agent. G. QUIRIN 

" Bauievur, Ficnon Co., O. 





Take this Address 


P. 1. Viatton Mra. Co., 
Bayou Goula, 


For Beautiful Italian Queens 
AND APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
CYPRESS DOVETAILED HIVES A 
SPECIALTY. 

(@rIn responding to th's advertisemen: mentian GLEANINGS. 


SAMPLE FREE 


of my 1-piece white-poplar sections, Wax worked 
into foundation by the |b. Samples and prices free. 
2 - H. TOWNSEND, Alamo, Kala. 5o., Mich. 


JUST OUT! cb 


TWE * DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 
Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Sevqiere, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col 
lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 

This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 

Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 

A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 




















B. B. Creamery. 


A. I. Root is making for the B. B. Cream- 
ery Co., of this place, the vege shown in 
adjoining cut. No doubt many of his readers 
keep a small dairy. If so, you should investi- 
gate this most invaluable aid to dairymen. 
Several have testified that they have secured 
enough more cream to pay for the creamery 
in six months. Besides, think of the amount 
of labor saved. This is the most successful 
creamery to use withoutice. You notice one 
of the cans standing in front. The milk is 
put between the two walls of this can, and the 
water comes up the center, all around the out- 
side, above and below, giving the greatest cool- 
ing surface. It being only 5 inches from inner 
to outer wall, it leaves no milk further than 
2% inches from the cooling surface. Write for 
circular giving further particulars. 


PRICE LIST. 


No. Capacity of can. No. of cows. Price. 
0 16 quarts. 1to2 $22.50 
1 30 2to4. 30.00 
2 = 4to8. 40.00 
3 wv 8 to 12. 50.00 


Price includes milk-strainer, glass thermo- 
meter, faucet, brush, etc. We give 5 per cent 
off for cash, and make special terms to dealers 
and agents. Address 


B. B. Creamery Co., Medina, Ohio. 





Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. : 


If you would like to see 
how nice foundation 
can be made, send for 


free samples. Special prices to dealers on a and Sections, etc. 


Free price list of everything al in the apiary. 


Near Detroit.) 
M. H. HUNT, Bell branch, Mich. 
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\WPORTANT WOTICE, 


Japanese Buckwheat is advanced 
this date $1.25 per single bushel; 
$2.40 for 2 bushels; $11.50 for 10 
bushels; 4 bushel, 75 cents; 1 peck, 40 
Bags included. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
June 10, 1892. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Hives, Honey-Cases, Sections, and Frames. 
We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 
nia who make a 

SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL. 

Agents for the white basswood 1-lb. sections. 
Send for catalogue reg hy: list. 
6-13db Oceanside Mill Co., Oceanside, Cal. 
&@" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


DON’T STOP ME! Iam going to send 
at once to C. W. PHELPS & CO.’S 
Wholesale and Retail Foundation Fac- 
tory, Binghamton, N. Y.,for a free sam- 
ple of a Comb Foundation, and buy 

all of my Bee Supplies of them. Its THE place. 


Please mention this paper. 


pePoRvED rraLiax 


cents. 








QUEEN. $3 50: UNTESTED, $1.00. 
W.C. FRAZIER, Atlantic, Iowa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. Un- 


tested, 31.00; tested, 
$1.50. ~ J. C. PROVINS, MASONTOWN, PA. 


PUNIC QUEENS 


FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. Each, $2.00. This isa fine | 
race of bees, and will give better results than any 
other race or strain. money to muil May 25. 

HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 








| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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PAINT FOR 
BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the paint question, 
we offer a mixed | 
Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. | 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, | 
such as whiting, barytes, lime, and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint Is made of strict] 
pure lead, strictly pure zinc, and genuine Frenc 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher; and this, combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint is a pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35¢; quart, 60c; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon, $1.75. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives two coats. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





BEE CULTURE. 
~~~Muth’s~—~ 
Honey ~ Extraetor. 


Square Glass Honey-Jars, 
Tin Buekets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold~Blast Smokers. 
APPLY TO a 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cineinnati, o. 


" Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


Good Queens Cheap. 


300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
sale at $1; $10 per doz. A few hybrids at 25c each. 
They will be s ‘ppes about June 15th to 25th, or 
later if desired. ave order booked now and send 
money when Py want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. 


J.4. GREEN, Dayton, Il. 


627 In responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 





WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ 
ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
Moines, lowa. at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
largest supply business in the West. 
Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils. Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc. 
Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 
Bees. Rample gopy of our Bee Journal 
“THE WESTERN BEE-KEEPER,” and 
LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to 

Bee-keepers. 

JOSEPH NVSEWANDER, 

es Moines, lowa. 


ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 4tfdb 


GOLDEN CARNI - ITALIANS. 


The largest, most beautiful, gentle, and industri- 
ous bees; try them and be convinced. Queens. $1 
each. Sample bees, 10c. Send for circular giving 
full description. lltfdb J. A. BOE, UNION CITY, IND 


(@In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, 75 cents. Twenty for $12.00. Tested, 
H ZH . 


$1.00. ° ART 
6tfdb Avery, Iberia Parish, La. 


t@ Please mention GLEANINGS. 


m FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 


PRICES FOR JUNE AND AFTER. 
1 untested queen “< 
3 id 7 











wo 


1 tested queen 
3 4 “ 


Select Tested, each 
Two-frame Nucleus with any queen, 
$1.50 each extra. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Ww. J. ELLISON, 10d 
Catchall, Sumter Co., 8. C. 
Please mention this paper. 11-12-1 -14 


Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25¢ per lb. cash, or 28¢ in trade for any 
ppg | of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 32c per lb., or 35¢c for best 
selected waz. 

Unless ip put your name on the boz, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


‘seog pu 
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“BEST ON EARTH: SECTIONS. 


ELEVEN YEARS Snow-white Sections, 


WITHOUT A ‘ream Sec : 
PARALLEL, AND No.2 Bections. 
Ly i Gvany Finest goods made. 


We have a large stock on hand, 
and can fill small and large 
orders promptly. 
G. B. LEWIS Co., 
9tfdb Watertown, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


CONTROL YOUR SWARMS ! 


N. D. WEST’S SPIRAL WIRE QUEEN - CELL PRO- 
TECTORS AND CAGES. 





Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 
Doctor Smoker, as § in., postpaid . oe 








Conqueror . 1.75 | N. D. West’s Spiral Wire 
Large a 2% * 24 ;.. ae ss Protectors will 
Extra (wide shield)2 “ _ -o. a o it, and you can RE-¢ 
Plain(narrow *“ )3 “ " o> UEEN your apiary during & 
Little Wonder, 1x * - oe the swarming season. Pro- 
Uncapping Knife.. .115 nounced the Best by such 
Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. To men as Capt. J. E. HETH- 
sell again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. ERINGTON, Cherry Valley, 


| N.Y.; P. H. ELwoon, Stark- 
Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. | Ville, N. Y., and others. 
Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor | Cell-Protectors, $3.40 per 
rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as 1 do | 100, or 12 for 60c, by mail. Cages, $5.00 per 100, or 12 
your trade will boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. for $1.00, by mail. Samples of both, with circular 
explaining, 25 cts. The cages are used for hatching 
Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. queens in any hive, and are the Best Bee- wen in 
Sirs :—I consider your smokers the best made for use. Address 
any pussane. I have had 15 years’ experience with N. D. WEST, Middleburgh, Schoharie Co., N Y 
300 or swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. Please mention this paper. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. TAKE NOTICE ! 
Sirs:—The smoker | have has done good service 


since 1883. Yourstruly, DANIEL BROTHERS. BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 

: ’ for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 

Send for descriptive circular and testimonials tc Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, untetan, Smo- 
IT 

















HErarenrorox kore, ete. PAGE & 
7tfdb Bnronzau & , Abronia, Mich. 14tfdb New London, Wis. 
"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS Please mention this paper. 





ANTED-LADY OR GENT IN EACH Yy 
WwW county to distribute and collect for Brabant’s . s Cc. sA LES, 
ladies’ toilet cases; 238 articles, worth $1; will send 
sample and full particulars by mail for 35c in HARTFORD, WISs.,, 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territory 
free; $3 to $5 per day easily made. Address J.C, MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 





FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver. Col. DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 8-l2db Att. SEND YOuR ADDRESs. 
{7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEsNtNes. 8tfdb Please mention this paper. 





DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


60-PAGE CATALOGUE. ltfdb 
J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 
ln responding to this adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS. 





ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Fa stern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 
EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 





























GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
THE GLOBE LAWN -MOWBR. 


Guaranteed a First-Class Machine. The Globe 
lawn-mower shown in cut combines all the best features, 
and is a first-class mower in every respect. Having only 
three knives it will cut longer grass than those hav- 
ing four. The axie of the drive-whee! does not pro- 
ject, 80 that you can run close to the hive. It has 
two drive-wheels and roller, and the driving gears 
are simply perfect. The prices are very much low- 
er than on any other first 
class mower. 


TABLE OF PRICES: 


YOUNG AMERICA 
LAWN M2 VR. 


The cheapest machine 
otfered anywhere. Many preter 
them to one with two drive wheels 
because they run 80 easily, and are 
30 light. Chey are just right for 
running among the hives. For 
the ladies who appreciate outdoor exercise 
you could have nothing better than a 10-inch 
Young An«1ica lawn-mower to keep the 
grass down on the lawn. We have sold 














over 200 of them but never before PRICE 
have we offered them so low Write tor prices luvin. Globe eau ; $4.65 
Nn quantities it you can use more than one of peo Pee 
either kind. 14 a > oe ee 5.35 

e - nude Sates 65 





Light, Strong, and Durable, 
aud at the same time Cheap 
wheelbarrow? The cut shows 
one that combines all these qual- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes—the smaller one weighing 
only 34 Iba.. and yet it will carry 
00 lbs safely, and it can be 
packed so closely together for 
shipment that you can take the 
whole thing under your arm and 
walk off pomen The new whee! 
has round spokes set zigzag. The 
legs are steel, 80 they will neith- 
er break nor bend, even if you 
bump them on the sidewalk. 
The springs are oil-tempered with adjustable bearings, so the whee! we always run free. Price of the 
smal) ze No 3is only $4.00: the larger size No. 2is84.25. Over 2 sold in 8 month. 


THE NEW FAMILY SINGER SEWING MACHINE. CALVANIZED WIRE NETTINC. 

. = To help you see at a glance the net cost of wire 
netting of different sizes and widths without so 
much figuring we have compiled the fo lowing ta- 
ble giving the net price of a roll of any size you 
may pick out. Indroll lots you may deduct 5 per 
cent; LO rolls or more 10 per cent. 2-page catalog 
with full particulars on application. 

—Size— | Price 1 roll 150 ft. long and fol’wing widths. 
! ! 





1218) 24 | 30) 36) 42 48 60 2 
In, 





= 
S @IS4 
2 s |S in.| in.| in. | in. | in. | m. | in. in. 
= 3 in} 20 ($ 801 201 60) 2 00; 2 40 2 80 8 2 400) 4 80 
a a+) 92 1 381 84) 2 30) 2 76 3 22 8 68 4 60 5&2 
z 3 ‘| 18 11 181 772 36) 2 95) 3 54, 4:13) 4 72, 5 90) 7 O8 
& ie 7 1582 363 15) 3 94 4 73 5 51. 6 30, 7 8 9 46 
a 3! 16 1 972 963 94 4 93) 5 92 690 7 88 9 8611 82 
s 3°) 15 2 503 755 00) 6 25 7 0) & 7510 0012 50.15 00 
ie 3° | 14 8 284 926 56) 8 20) 9 84.11 4813 12.16 40:19 68 
= 2‘ | 2 | 901 351 80) 2 26) 2 70 3 15 3 60) 450 5 40 
2 **| 19 1131 692 25) 2 82) 3 38! 393 4 hw 5 63) 6 75 
a 2°! 18 1 462 192 92) 3 65) 4 SB 5 11: 5 8H) 7 31 8 7 
= 2 °°! 17 1922 883 84 480 5 76 6 72 7 65 9 5711 49 
3 : 2° | 16 2 373 544 72) 5 9) 7 08) 8 26 9 4511 8014 17 
5 eovsee?® Me 2°*| 15 3 274 896 54) 8 17) 9 BU LIT 44.13 05 16 82.19 58 
= ” 1% | 20 1 3562 082 TW) 3 38 4 05 4 73 5 40. 6 75) 8 10 
- 1% | 19 1 582 363 15) 3 94) 4 73 5 52 6 BO 7 88) 9 45 
1% | 18 2 083 044 06) 5 0 609 7 IL 8 1010 13:12 15 
—We furnish three styles as follows — 1% | 19 2 483 714 96) 619 7 43 & 66 9 90 12 38/14 85 
Number. Low Arm. High Arm. Hartford. | 1 *‘ | 20 (2 704 054 40) 6 75| 8 10, 9 45.10 80 13 50/16 20 
in dnp ketames, tienes,’ “taas = 817.0 | 1 | 19 8 154 736 30) 7-8 9 45.11 03 12 60 15 7H 18 90 
a cia @itacenie Ueaa eek a 1 “| 18 3 725 587 43) 9 29/11 14:13 00 14 85 18 57/22 29 
e w . . | } 
Rod poceiiaaerrc tat cover: May 16083800 | | 20 4 056 Us & 10)0 3/12 15114 18.16 2020 25124 30 
No. 5, six drawers, with cover, | 1600 18.00 2.00 | % | 19 4.847 269 68112 10/14 52116 94 19 35:24 19128 30 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 

















GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
me atic, SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, * 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


FOR BRHGINNEKRS. 


APRARARARPPAP PLP PDDPS 





Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANPF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


LO eOO—~s*n 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 


Please mention this paper 





1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1s92 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, zevsep. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee c ulture, any information can be instantly Sal This book is the most com- 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet —— d. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 








1978 DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. = 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T.G. Newman & Son, Heights, O.; Jas Rey nol Is, terete. me ae 
Chicago. Ill.; Cc. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, Davenport, Theilman, The ilman- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.: O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb; ton, Minn.;G K. Hub bard. ‘Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchimer, Strickler, ‘Sulom on City, Kan.; E. C. Eagiesfield, 
Red Oak, la.; P. L. Viallon, Seren Goula, La.; Jus Berlin, Wis ; Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Moines. Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- Martin & Co, 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.: 1. D. Lewis 











kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co. Watertown, Wis.; J &Son, Haw: Luh: t. Kanu.; F C Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay * N. Y.: Quiver Fi ster, Mt Mrs j.N Heater, ( lene, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, la.; C. Hertel, Free burg, ll!.; E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 


bott, St Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, Ia; G Dittmer, y porn Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.;. E. L. Goold ‘& CoO., Brantiord, Ont... Saginaw, Mich, D. S. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.; J.Stauffer& Washington. J W. Rittonhbeoder, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit- box Co., Berlin rion Co.. Tow: Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. Alidealers wio ruve uicd 1t huve increased 
their trade every year 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. we supply A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 











